—— TEXTS FOR YOUR VOCATIONAL COURSES —— 


Engineering By Auble. Practical, what-to-do exercises ; 


Electricity and Radio 
Shop Job Shéets in Radio 








in actual operational and production 


work. Highly recommended as “the bes 
Pr eview of their type.” Bk. 1: Pandaaiaie: Bk. 


L. E. Grinter & Others 


An excellent text for returning veterans and others 
preparing for post-war jobs, this book gives a com- 
plete orientation in modern engineering, teaching 


2: Service Problems. _ Each, Illus. $1.50 

Introduction to Practical Radio by Tucker. 
Ready in April. $3.0.) 

Principles of Radio for Operators by Atherton. 
Ready in May. $3.7} 


By 


the fundamental principles, the basic techniques Elementary Book on Electricity and Magnetism 
(including math and drawing) and the chief mod- and Their Applications by Jackson, Jackson an: 
ern developments in each branch, Illus. $4.50 Black. Illus. $3.0) 





Practical Marine 





Shop Mathematics 


Basic Mathematics 
forWar & Industry 


By Daus, Gleason and W by- 
burn. Clearly explains how 
to use arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry and trigonometry 





in all the trades and indus- . 


trial work. 800 up-to-date 
problems for training. Illus. 
$2.00 


Shop Mathematics 


by Christman. $2.80 


Vital Mathematics 
by Allen, Maly and 
Starkey. $1.80 


Drafting 


Modern. Drafting By Bonde. Simple, specific information on 


° , how to apply professional management 
| BVe@pauee 3% Johnson and Newkirk. “Tops them all principles in the home. Illus. $2.50 
for secondary-school use in mechanical draw- e e ° e 
WMI, ine. The easy, concise method of presents Marriage & Family Relationships 
tion, illustrated by modern, clean-cut dia- By Foster. Answers the questions most asked 
grams, drawings and photographs, make this by young people on courtship and marriage. 


-book easily understood and comprehensive.” 3 — 
P. F. Marsaw, Dir, Ind. Arts, Worcester. Introduction to Foods & Nutrition 


Illus. 


Electricity 


By LeCount and Dusenbery. 
How to install, operate, and 
maintain all the electrical 
equipment found on mer- 


Lathe Operations chant ships. (May) — $3.50 


Milling Machine Operations 


By King. Detailed directions, including all necessary 
technical information, for each operation performed 


on lathes and milling machines, written by an experi- Aerodynamics 


enced teacher and master toolmaker for maximum : 
efficiency in training machine shop workers. Fully By Parkinson. A simple pre- 
illus. Each $1.75 ‘sentation, requiring only 
Fundamentals of Shopwork by Johnson and high school math, of the 
Newkirk. $1.32 - principles basic to aircraft 


design. Includes much prac- 
General Shop Work by Ashcroft and Easton. sid takeemmiidion. has, $2.25 


Aeronautics 








Illus. $2.50 





$1.72 . By Sherman and Lanford. All the 


Technical Diewing for High Schools by Williams —— a ar 


and Spencer. Workbook 1. 
Workbook 2. 


sented by experts. Illus. $2.50 
$1.80 


$1.60 Living with Children 


Aircraft Drafting by Katz. Ready in Sept. — $4.75 tee ee ee 


explicit text on child psychology 
$1.75 


Examination copies free to principals and super- and guidance. Illus. 
visors, Send for our complete catalog. . 


_ 60 Fifth Avenue 
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SOMERVILLE VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 
SOMERVILLE, MASS. 


Discharged servicemen are already 
returning from the battle fronts to 
seek civilian employment. Many will 
need retraining before they go to 
work and it is our patriotic duty to 
give them the best possible instruc- 
tion on modern shop equipment that 
is in good serviceable condition. 


In most school shops a careful survey 
will show that much of the equip- 
ment has been worn or damaged 
beyond repair during the strenuous 
war production training period when 


SOUTH 


465 EAST MADISON STREET 


(W ES 


over-crowded classes kept machines 
going twenty-four hours a day. 


Plans for a complete modernization 
and replacement program should be 
made at once so that orders for ma- 
chinery can be placed now. Although 
shop equipment has been hard to get 
during the past few years (most of 
it going to the armed forces and war 
production plants) conditions are 
rapidly improving and orders from 
educational institutions can now be 
accepted. 


BEND LATHE 


LATHE BUILDERS FOR 38 YEARS 


TO MODERNIZE YOUR SHOP 


WRITE 
FOR THIS NEW CATALOG 


Illustrated in full color—showing all 
types and sizes of South Bend Lathes— 
Engine Lathes and Toolroom Lathes 
with 9”, 10”, 13”, 14%”, and 16” swings— 
Precision Turret Lathes with 4” and 1” 
collet capacity. Ask for Catalog 100-D. 
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Here and Where 


Credit to Vocational Education 


Proud of receiving the National Security Award from 
the U. S. Office of Civilian Defense, the Townsend Com- 
pany, New Brighton, Pa., has given credit to vocational 
education for its achievement. Here is what Robert L. 
Burgess, safety instructor, Townsend Company, said in 
a letter to Howard W. Mench, director of vocational edu- 
cation, Beaver Falls, Pa. 

“Enclosed is a clipping from a local newspaper, stat- 
ing that the Townsend Company was awarded the 
National Security Award. The employees and manage- 
ment are proud of the award. 

“We feel that the supervisory safety training course 
run at our plant through the cooperation of the Beaver 
Falls Public Schools played a prominent part in our 
safety program.” 


Negroes in Postwar Period 


Postwar opportunities for employment of Negroes 
will be markedly different, writes Julius A. Thomas in 
the April Occupations. The author, who is director of 
the department of industrial relations, National Urban 
League, urges that vocational counselors take a much 
more realistic attitude. He points out that the estimated 
1,500,000 Negro war workers and their employers are 
learning that the mastery of the machine is not a quality 
to be found in any particular race or color. 


Craftsmen Meet 


The Future Craftsmen of America organization is 
moving ahead in Pennsylvania. One recent evidence is 
the report of the second annual banquet of the Lewis- 
town chapter recently received at AVA headquarters. 
Paul Cressman, state director of vocational education, 
gave the principal address. Guests of the young crafts- 
men were: W. E. Runkle, director of vocational-indus- 
trial education; James Coffey, FCA president; and 
C. V. Erdly, superintendent of schools. 


To Learn About FM 


Two institutes for educators who are planning to de- 
velop FM after the war have been announced for the 
coming summer. The FM Educational Radio Institute 
at the University of Wisconsin will run for two weeks 
beginning July 29. A six week FM station workshop will 
begin at Ohio State University June 19. Experts from 
FCC, Office of Education, industry, and various schools 
and colleges will participate in both summer sessions. 


Area Schools in England 


Something like the American area schools will be 
created for English youth under the new Education Act. 
In England, however, the schools will be called county 
colleges. Part-time education has been provided by the 
new British Education Act for all, up to the age of 18, 
who are not attending school full time. 

Technical, commercial, and general courses will be 
given. Time off from work must be allowed by em- 
ployers. Some of the huge number of Britain’s teen-age 
workers in wartime industries already know how this 
scheme will work, for similar educational facilities have 
been provided by their employers in the past few years. 


Prediction on Women Workers 


Vocational teachers of trades and industries should 
continue to make generous provisions for women if re- 
cent Census Bureau estimates are correct. By 1950, the 
Bureau predicts, the number of women workers will 
equal the wartime peak. 

Only 3,000,000 of the 4,500,000 wartime increase in 
working women should be credited to war demands; 


the rest would have been added anyhow, says the Cen- 
sus Bureau. 


Futures in Welding 


In World War I the United States relied on the riveter. 
In World War II the welder has taken his place with 
the riveter. How this technological revolution took place 
and glimpses of the future of welding of steel and other 
materials is described in a thoroughgoing article in 
Fortune Magazine for March. Many illustrations of dif- 
ferent types of welding are in full color. 
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ROTARIANS AND FUTURE CRAFTSMEN 


John A. McCarthy, assistant commissioner of education, 
New Jersey, was the featured speaker recently at the seventh 
annual joint meeting of the Quakertown (Pa.) Rotary Club 
and the local FCA chapter. Faculty adviser to FCA is J. Perry 
Brett, president of Rotary. Those attending the meeting 
examined an exhibit of school shop and drafting depart- 
ment work. 

Seated, left to right: Ralph Beck, vice president FCA; J. Perry 
Brett, president Rotary and Adult Adviser FCA; John A. 
McCarthy; Warren Dickert, president FCA; Rev. Donald Mc- 
Fall. Standing: Rev. Wilbur E. Trexler, made honorary mem- 
ber; Hobart G. Biehn, president, Board of Education; Lloyd B. 
Kehler, state adviser, FCA; Raymond Harner, father; Walter 
Harner, secretary; Joseph S. Neidig, supervising principal, 
Quakertown Schools. 





Employment in service trades shows 
steady rise since the 1870 census. 
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By C. A. Nelan 


State Supervisor, Distributive Education, Delaware 


NE of every ten soldiers and sailors wants to go 

into business for himself when he returns to this 
country. At least 1,000,000 men see themselves start- 
ing a store or garage, restaurant, or some other retail 
or wholesale business. ‘ 

They may be right. Signs point to abundant postwar 
opportunities both in ownership and employment in 
business. According to the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce we have 500,000 fewer businesses than we had 
in 1940. Drafts and wartime stringencies. forced dis- 
continuance of filling siations, meat markets and res- 
taurants by the thousands. To get back to 1940 levels 
we will need more than 500,000 new businesses be- 
cause each year a certain number of new ventures fail 
to make the grade or are bought out or consolidated. 

But we must do more than merely regain 1940 levels 
of trade if we are to have prosperity. 


Challenge to Vocational Education 


The key to the type of economy in which we want 
to live will depend on effective distribution on a scale 
which we have not known up to the present time. 
Abundant products of industry, which we are now 
geared to produce as a result of war, must reach the 
ultimate consumer in a continuous stream. 

When peace comes, we will absorb the demands for 
most goods which have been restricted by war or not 
produced at all. After that approximately $100,000,000 
worth of goods and services (at present levels) must 
reach consumers annually to give United States a 
balanced economy. The total national income that we 
hope to maintain will approximate $140,000,000 even 
at 1942 price levels. 

This being the case, it is plain that distributive 
agencies must expand and must operate with maximum 
efficiency. This is the greatest challenge that has 
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Better Business 


Distributive Education Can Help 
Unlock the Door to Postwar Prosperity 


ever faced American business. It is also a challenge 
to vocational education — distributive education in 
particular. ‘ 

The potential physical output of civilian products 
in the first full peacetime year will be 40 to 50 per 
cent above 1940. Under such circumstances, the dollar 
volume will depend upon prices. Since this is likely 
to be the postwar picture, it will be necessary to pro- 
vide approximately 9,000,000 more jobs than were 
available in 1940. Best thinking foresees a working 
force between 50 and 55 million. In order to provide 
9,000,000 more jobs, sales must be increased 70 per 
cent over 1940, if 1942 price levels are to be the index. 
Should prices go back to what they were in 1940, we 
will need about a 50 per cent increase in sales. 

It is plain that to arrive at this economic goal in 
the postwar period the American standard of living 
will need to rise. This can come about only through 
full employment of millions of Americans who will 
earn and spend a large portion of their earnings on 
a wide variety of goods and services. Should the na- 
tional income drop to $110,000,000 or less, the dislo- 
cation will seriously affect our economy. 

These are the hard and compelling facts. American 
industry can produce in abundance. So can American 
agriculture. In both fields advancing technology rolls 
up constantly greater production using lower ratios 
of workers. Only in distribution and the service fields 
is the curve of employment constantly high since 
1870 when census figures were first collected. 


More and More in Distribution 
Accompanying graphs show the picture. Manufac- 
turing and agriculture together give employment to 
only slightly more than half of our workers. Workers 
in distribution and the professional and semi-profes- 
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1940. Nearly 1 of every 2 Americans now work in the service 
trades—the majority in retail or wholesale distribution. 


sional services now account for 42.6 per cent of the 
total. Nor is there any reason to think that the trend, 
constantly high since 1870, will reverse itself. Postwar 
years seem likely to witness even larger proportions 
of our population in these categories. Already one of 


every three workers earns his living in occupations 

classified by the census as largely distribution. 
Retailing and wholesaling in 1939 alone employed 

7,500,000 according to Committee for Economic De- 


velopment estimates. (This figure does not include 
workers in transportation, communication, finance, or 
the service industries such as hotels, auto repair, 
amusements, etc.) Of course, if we must step up sales 
70 per cent the working force in distribution must 
also rise above 1939 levels. 

What implications can vocational education draw 
from these facts? 

1. One of every three Americans going into gainful 
employment will go into a distributive trade. Some 
state studies reporting one of every three high school 
graduates entering some form of retailing or whole- 
saling confirm this national figure. 

2. Broadening the stream of products purchased by 
consumers requires ability in operation and manage- 
ment of the distributive processes. 

3. More than 1,000,000 workers will enter distribu- 
tive work within a short time. Training facilities must 
be expanded if we are going to prepare these workers. 

Let us remember that the door keeper between the 
producer, laden with the good things of life, and the 
consumer is the retailer. All that we mine from the 
ground or cut from our forests; all that we grow on 
our farms; all that we fashion in our factories must 
ultimately come to us through the retailer. Advantages 
of lower costs in mass production can be lost to us 
through inefficient, unskillful retailing. On the other 
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hand, efficient retailing gives our people more dollars 
to buy more products. 

The retailer, especially the small retailer, is the 
man who needs help and assistance in his training 
program. 


Veterans Ask for Training 


“There are many thousands of small businesses that 
do not have the necessary money, personnel, and other 
resources to develop and conduct their own training 
programs,” says B. Frank Kyker, chief, Business Edu- 
cation Service, U. S. Office of Education. 

Veterans especially will need the services of distrib- 
utive education. Hundreds of thousands have learned 
how to repair autos, service radios, and similar skills. 
They see themselves using their new-found knowledge 
in the shops they plan to set up in their home towns. 
But the Army and Navy have not taught them mer- 
chandising. Nor has military life introduced them to 
accounting and small business management. Without 
knowledge of merchandising and account keeping they 
court failure. Many men sense this. When asked what 
they wanted to study while waiting for transports the 
men gave first preference to courses in how to man- 
age a business. 

The wisdom of these veterans appears in the records 
of what makes for business success or failure. Approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of all new businesses discontinue 
in the first year. Why? Chiefly because those who 
start the businesses do not know whether or not they 
are making a profit. They are ignorant of the elements 
of retailing. Thousands of veterans, if they lack in- 
struction, will fail in business. They will lose the 
war bonds they saved. Their failures, indeed, all fail- 
ures, will drain strength from wholesalers, real estate 


owners, manufacturers, and banks which helped them 
start. 





Hope for postwar prosperity rests on increased trade 
which in turn depends on better trained distributors. 
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Who will reopen 500,000 businesses that war closed? 


Postwar prosperity will be the house we all build, 
but Jack and Jane will be key builders; Jack behind 
the cash register, Jane behind the counter. What can 
vocational education do to help them build soundly 
for the sake of all of us? 


Training Lags Behind Need 


First, we must admit that training for retailing, 
wholesaling, and other distributive functions, lags far 
behind the rise of distribution in our national life. 
Like the newspaperman who used to start as a copy- 
boy, the clerk behind the counter often must pick up 
her knowledge from day to day experience. The figures 
speak for themselves. In 1938 enrollment in the pro- 
gram authorized under the George-Dean Act totaled 
38,008. Six years later it had risen to 297,534 but fell 
to 181,509 in 1944 due chiefly to a shortage of teachers. 
Of this latter total 86,802 were evening class members, 
81,009 part-time. Cooperative part-time students— 
generally high school seniors—numbered 13,698. 

We also know that as yet of the 23,000 high schools 
in this country only 600 now offer cooperative part- 
time work under George-Dean authorizations. Twelve 
hundred offer evening or part-time instruction. 

. These figures melt into insignificance beside the 
millions employed and those known to enter distribu- 
tive trades each year. 

But vocational education has made a start on this 
problem of helping business upgrade its services. To- 
day almost every state has a responsible person in 
charge of distributive education training. True, busi- 
ness hires them away almost as fast as they are ap- 
pointed, but the positions are refilled. 

Here is a corps of experts to whom communities 
can turn for assistance in developing postwar training 
programs. 

The George-Dean Act authorizes an annual appro- 
priation of $1,200,000 for business education to be 
allocated by the U. S. Office of Education to states 
and territories on a population basis. Even though this 
very modest amount is matched by state and local 
funds, the total amount still available is obviously in- 
adequate to meet the vocational training needs of dis- 
tributive businesses and their employees. 


Kinds of Training Offered 


Many kinds of classes and courses are offered: 

Pre-employment classes for persons selected by dis- 
tributive businesses for employment. 

Extension classes in the evening for full-time em- 
ployed distributive workers, or during the day when 
such workers may be released. 


Cooperative part-time classes in the senior year of 


‘high school and on the post-high school level for 


young people who spend half of their time as em- 
ployees of wholesale, retail, and service businesses, 
and approximately half of their time in school, receiv- 
ing related vocational instruction. 

Kinds of courses offered are as varied as distributive 
occupations and the training needs of workers. Courses 
include store arithmetic and English, salesmanship, 
merchandise studies, and elements of retailing for 
high school students preparing for retailing work. For 
department heads, executives, and managers of stores, 
there are courses in supervision, personnel relations, 
and management. 

Vocational extension classes for adult distributive 
workers are offered in a wide variety of subjects, such 
as advertising and display, merchandise information, 
selling procedures, sales promotion, credits and col- 
lections, business law, economics of retailing, and re- 
tail accounting. Courses are also offered to meet spe- 
cific training needs of workers in different types of 
retail businesses—department stores, auto dealers, 
hardware, furniture, foods, drugs, specialty, electrical 
appliances, farm supplies and equipment, etc. More- 
over, the small retailer, dealer, or service business in 
small towns is reached through the services of circuit 
or itinerant teachers employed by state and local 
boards of education. 

With the resumption of civilian production we will 
require not merely more distribution but better dis- 
tribution. The boy who learns radio: set servicing will 
also need to know salesmanship and business manage- 
ment. The butcher, the baker, the laundry routeman, 
will leave the lush seller’s market for the tough buy- 
er’s market. Success will go to those who best know 
their jobs, products they sell, and what the public 
wants. Success in national life will depend likewise 
on our cumulative “know how” in distribution. What 
will our school systems do about it? What will voca- 
tional education do about it? What will our citizens 
through their boards of education and their legisla- 
tures, state and national, do about it? 





U. S. Navy pho 
To run a butcher shop this sailor must know more than mec! 
cutting. He needs to learn merchandising and bookkeeping. 
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Hammonds 


HE Executive Committee takes pleasure in announc- 
ing the appointment of Carsie Hammonds as a mem- 
ber of the AVA Editorial Board. He succeeds Sherman 
Dickinson of the University of Missouri. Dr. Dickin- 
son was relieved at his own request after a very suc- 
cessful and helpful period of service to the agricultural 
education interests of the American Vocational As- 
sociation. Many thanks to Sherman for his loyal serv- 
ice. He joins us in a welcome to Carsie Hammonds as 
a member of the Editorial Board. 

Carsie Hammonds, thinker, philosopher, writer, 
teacher, a leader of men and an exponent of productive 
effort and fair play, has meant much to vocational 
education in agriculture. A diligent student of the 
art of teaching, few men in America know more about 
how learning takes place than Carsie Hammonds. 
Direct and simple in his dealings with fellow workers, 
few suspect from his bearing that here is a great 
thinker and great teacher. 

A native Kentuckian, he was graduated from the 
University of Kentucky’s College of Agriculture and 
immediately entered the profession which is his life’s 
work. He has served as teacher-trainer in the Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Education since 1924, becoming 
head of the department in 1925. He received his Ph.D. 
degree from Cornell University in 1930. Editor-in- 


Hammonds Joins AVA Editorial Board 


By L. H. DENNIS 





chief of the Agricultural Education Magazine, 1932-35, 
he has been a steady contributor and has written 
some especially outstanding articles on teaching meth- 
ods. He is co-author of the following books: Today’s 
Agriculture, with Woods, also of the University of 
Kentucky and director, State Division of Vocational 
Education; Sheep, with Horlacher, also of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky; Field Crops Management, with 
Fergus, also of the University of Kentucky; Southern 
Field Crops Management, with Fergus and Rogers, 
the latter of the University of Alabama. The first of 
the books was written primarily for eighth grade stu- 
dents as an introduction to agriculture and science; 
the other three were written for high school classes in 
vocational agriculture. 

Dr. Hammonds has served for many years as a 
member of the National Research Committee for Vo- 
cational Agriculture. He was a member of the national 
committee which set up the objectives in vocational 
agriculture published in 1940. The work of this com- 
mittee was considered outstanding and a definite con- 
tribution to vocational education in agriculture. His 
background of training, experience, and ability pro- 
vide a basis for many more years of valuable effort in 
the cause of vocational education. He will be a valu- 
able addition to the AVA Editorial Board. 





State Home Economies 


TATE supervisors of home economics have re- 
cently received summaries of the conference of 
head state supervisors called by the Vocational Di- 
vision, U. S. Office of Education, last February. 
Following are major recommendations agreed upon 
by representatives from 44 states, Puerto Rico, and 
Hawaii: (1) The need for clarifying and determining 
the individual and cooperative responsibilities of the 
various vocational education services to the total voca- 
tional program (including area schools); (2) securing 
reconsideration of policies governing the use of home 
economics teacher-training funds; (3) more direction 
by the Office of Education to cooperative research 
programs in home economics education; (4) a repre- 
sentative advisory committee be appointed on the 
Federal level for home economics education; (5) 
clarifying and defining terminology used in vocational 
programs of home economics education; (6) more 
provision for special services to city programs of home- 
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Supervisors Recommend 


making education; (7) the preparation and publica- 
tion of materials designed to help supervisors, teacher 
trainers, and teachers in planning and organizing 
homemaking education for adults and older youth as 
a part of the total homemaking education program; 
and (8) providing materials for use in recruiting 
homemaking teachers. 

Among the postwar problems identified as deserving 
special-consideration were these: Homemaking educa- 
tion for older youth and adults, contributions of home- 
making education to proposed newer types of school 
programs, directed home and community experiences 
in homemaking education, extended employment of 
homemaking teachers, recruitment of teachers, studies 
and research, and cooperative planning for homemak- 
ing education of the total education program. 


DON’T GET BEHIND IN YOUR PAPER WORK! 
Get your papers ready—salvaged paper means victory! 
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S your homemaking department adequate for the 
g present day curriculum and activities centering 
around the department, or is it equipped for cooking 
and sewing classes as taught 30 years ago? 

To interest girls in homemaking, you must have 
modern, attractive, and efficient conditions under 
which to work. Many schools are making plans to re- 
model their homemaking departments to meet the 
standards of an up-to-date homemaking center, as 
soon as materials and equipment become available. 

Remodeling requires careful thought by the school 
administrator, the school board, the building com- 
mittee, the home economics teacher, and the architect. 
All these people should get together and carefully 
analyze their problem. They should be familiar with 
the newer trends in the homemaking curriculum, and 
the activities centering around that department. They 
should keep in mind their own particular community 
and its limitations. 


Remodeling Requires Careful Planning 


After a thorough study has been made of all avail- 
able literature on the subject, and after visiting new, 
modern departments, it is time to work out a detailed 
plan for remodeling. 

Remodeling is often more difficult than planning a 
new building. Available space may not be of the ideal 
shape or size. Existing doors, windows, vent ducts, etc., 
may create obstacles. 

Some high schools may wish to combine former 
“cooking” and “sewing” laboratories, making one large 
room homemaking center with unit kitchens and a 
clothing and living center. Other schools may wish 
to remodel the foods and clothing laboratories, pos- 
sibly including a living center -in the clothing lab- 
oratory. Or it may be advisable to find some new 
location for the department. 

After the space has been determined, another major 
factor which must be considered is money available. 
When priorities are lifted, no doubt other departments 
will need attention. This may necessitate remodeling 
the homemaking department on the installment plan. 
To complete the work may take three or four years. 
If this method is used, the long-time plan should be 
made in detail before anything is done. All too often 
a needed sink or stove will be installed without re- 
lation to future changes. A new floor is laid with no 
thought that next year new sinks and stoves will be 


By ANNA BELLE ROBINSON and 
WILLIAM H. SCHEICK, 


’ UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
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Drawings from Principles of Planning the Homemaking De- 
partment, by Anna Belle Robinson and William Hunt Scheick, 
University of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. 41, No. 44, 35 cents. 


purchased, thus necessitating tearing up the floor. 
Intelligent installment planning cannot be over 
stressed. 


Companies Can Sometimes Help 


If you plan to remodel your homemaking depart- 
ment on the installment plan, consider carefully with 
the specialist what is to be done each year with rela- 
tion to the whole. It would probably. be advisable to 
start with changing partitions, installing new sinks, 
lavatories, stoves, and plenty of electrical outlets 
since floors would need to be torn up for these changes. 
If necessary, use your old cupboards, tables, and desks 
for another year. Perhaps they could be arranged dif- 
ferently in the room, making temporary unit kitchens 
and more efficient working units. The new refrigerator 
could wait as well as the new wall ironing boards, 
the roll-away bed, and the living center with its fur- 
nishings. Blackboards and bulletin boards could be 
changed to fit the new plan without an undue amount 
of expenditure. These are merely suggestions. Each 
school presents an individual problem. 

If no architect familiar with newer trends in home- 
making departments is available, there are a number 
of companies furnishing laboratory equipment for 
homemaking departments who will send a representa- 
tive to help with remodeling plans. The most pro- 
gressive of these companies are working with home 
economists. 

Some state universities and state departments of 
home economics education have advisers who can be 
consulted on planning homemaking departments. 














Do you want the AVJournal to 
come regularly—then speed up pa- 
per salvage! 


Wartime industrial research has 
given us new light alloys, new 
fibers, rubberless adhesive and 
many other minor and major won- 
ders. For a partial list ask Office 
of War Information for WPB re- 
lease No. 7338. 


Florida teachers, vocational and 
others, stand to benefit from a Citi- 
zens Committee proposal to increase 
by nearly $6,000,000 state funds for 
education. 


Let’s seal Victory with Seventh 
War Loan Bonds. 


States and communities may re- 
ceive some Federal funds to prose- 
cute public works planning if Con- 
gress clinches an agreement now in 
sight. However, the Senate defeated 
an amendment to require FWA to 
channel funds through state agen- 
cies. 


Cutting tools will be disposed of 
through original manufacturers, ac- 
cording to a Defense Plant Corpora- 
tion proposal okayed by the Sur- 
plus Property Board. 


What is “ful] employment” and 
how do we get it? Full scale study 
of this key question is being 
launched by a Senate committee 
chairmanned by Robert F. Wagner. 


Postwar aviation jobs will be 90 
per cent industrial flying such as 
crop dusting, seeding, patrolling 
pipe lines, photography, etc. So 
says CAA. 


Newly elected president of the 
American Association of School 
Administrators is Charles H. Lake, 
superintendent of schools, Cleve- 
land. 


Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, ad- 
ministrator of the retraining and 
reemployment administration, has 
appointed a committee made up of 
representatives of labor, veterans, 
and management to work with him 
in solving some of the problems of 
postwar employment and job seni- 
ority. 


Vocational Education Service 


To be truly successful all purposeful education must serve the 
needs of the individual and the needs of society. Under wartime 
situations, vocational education has served definite needs. During 
the depression years vocational education was called upon to 
retrain individuals in order to make them employable in new 
processes and under new conditions. 

Then came World War II with tremendous demands for skilled 
help, both in civilian vocations and in the armed forces. Our 
vocational schools responded to the challenge and operated daj 
and night 365 days in the year, preparing more than nine million 
workers for highly specialized jobs. Such training has served 
America well. Leaders among our Allies have paid tribute to the 
American nation for the fine production record,in supplying the 
Allies with trained workers, war materials, food, and machines. 

After the war large numbers of those who have been trained 
for wartime occupations will need to be retrained for peacetime 
occupations. The public looks to the vocational schools for this 
postwar adjustment service. We should train our youth in a 
family of related occupations. Thousands of adults will need sup- 
plementary, refresher, or occupational adjustment training. 

New occupational fields for which little or no training has yet 
been given are already calling upon the schools for trained help 
and service. To render this service effectively requires an ex- 
pansion of present local programs of vocational education, the 
designation of some area vocational schools, and in a few in- 


stances schools on a state or nation-wide basis. 


LS Grusornon 


Editor’s Note:—Dr. Paul L. Cressman is Director of the Bureau ot 
Instruction of the State Department of Public Instruction, and State 
Director of Vocational Education in Pennsylvania. He is also President 
of the National Association of State Directors of Vocational Education. 
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AAF s enanien your way 


BRINGING AN EXHIBIT OF TRAINING DEVICES AND MATERIALS AVAILABLE TO SCHOOLS 


HEN you read of America’s air victories you 

witness the triumph of a speeded-up, intensive 
training system that reached over 2,000,000 men. To 
train sky and ground crews at top speed the American 
Air Forces skimmed the schools for men and ideas. 
They created new training devices. Then they dupli- 
cated devices and materials by the thousands. 

With that training job over the AAF doesn’t want 
usable devices to gather dust. So in the last five 
months AAF equipment valued at $16,815,000 has been 
turned over to non-profit schools. To further this 
distribution, as announced in the January AVJournal, 
nine teams will visit all 48 states “to present AAF 
training experiences and techniques.” Captained by 
men who know both AAF training and civilian educa- 
tion, each team will travel with a large Army van 
carrying samples and mockups, photographs of others, 
films, filmstrips, and publications. 

In each city visited an exhibit will be set up, usually 
in a high school gymnasium. Superintendents of 
schools are arranging meetings. Team members will 
tell about AAF techniques and materials. Films and 
filmstrips will be shown. Teachers and school officials 
will learn where to obtain available materials. 

Among the exhibits will be 15 mockups, all operat- 
ing, including radial engines, superchargers, hydraulic 
systems, electrical systems, and carburetor cutaways. 
Each van will bring also approximately 100 detailed 
mockup information booklets, manuals, AAF instruc- 
tors’ handbooks, student workbooks and _ project 
sheets, synthetic training aids, films and filmstrips, 
and War Department publications. 

Administration of this program is in the hands of 


. Cy ee 
U. 8S. Signal Corps photos 
Vocational educators find mockups that can be used as visual 


aids. Sgt. John Holy demonstrates cutaway aircraft engine. 
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Expert teams accompany vans bringing mockups, films, litera- 
ture, and other AAF training aids available to schools. 


Lt. Col. Arthur E. Boudreau, who has worked in close 
cooperation with the AVA executive secretary and 
executive committee. The nine teams will operate out 
of the nine AAF area offices through which requests 
for equipment will channel. 

Here is an event which deserves the attention of 
AVA members throughout the nation. 





U. S. PROJECTS RESEARCH BEYOND WAR 


That success in war goes to the nation with the best 
scientific research is one lesson many read into ex- 
periences of World War II. This judgment has 
prompted appointment of four advisory committees 
to study fuller utilization of science and research in 
the postwar world. 

Four problems assigned to the committees are: 

1. What can be done to make known to the world 
the contributions made during our war effort to sci- 
entific knowledge? 

2. With particular reference to the war of science 
against disease, what can be done now to organize 
a program for continuing the work which has been 
done in medicine and related sciences? 

3. What can the government do now and in the 
future to aid research activities by public and private 
organizations? 

4. Can an effective program be proposed for dis- 
covering and developing scientific talent in American 
youth so that scientific research in this country may 
be assured on a level comparable to what has been 
done during the war? 

Distinguished leaders in education and industry 
have been named to each of the committees by Dr. 
Vannevar Bush, director of the Office of Scientific Re- 
search and Development. 
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Alpena Follows Them Up 


CONTACT WITH GRADUATES CORRECTS 
PLACEMENT ERRORS; GUIDES COURSE CHANGE 


SS | was clerking in a store at a low salary 
although she was competent in stenography and 
typing. She was placed in an office at a good salary. 

B_________ tried office work, factory work and drug 
clerking. None she liked. After study of her high 
school record and interest tests she has been placed 
in a hospital where she is both happy and successful. 

These are but two by-products of regular follow-up 
of graduates in Alpena, Michigan. 

We send a questionnaire about the middle of the 
first year after graduation. We maintain frequent con- 
tact by telephone, personal interview, or correspond- 
ence. In addition, we use the follow-up technique for 
special types of information. For example, we are 
now engaged in a follow-up of graduates of the com- 
mercial department. Information gathered will be used 
to guide curriculum changes. 


Large Percentage Respond 


Returns on follow-up questionnaires range from 85 
per cent to over 96 per cent. Only one year was there 
less than a 90 per cent return. The secret:.of a good 
return on follow-up questionnaires is to have students 
feel right about the school in general when they leave, 
and about the guidance and placement service in par- 
ticular. 

In our annual report we compare data over a seven- 
year period so we can identify local trends and in- 
terpret their meaning in terms of community needs. 
These comparisons are made both in regard to the 
general fields entered by our graduates and the spe- 
cific occupations they enter. 

Questionnaire, continuous contact, and special fol- 
low-up yield information. When combined with in- 
formation from other sources such as experience of 
other schools, views of educational experts, teachers’ 
opinions, and our own thinking, we have a sound basis 
for making changes in our educational institution. For 
example, our studies over a period of years indicated 
that a large group of graduates were entering retail- 
ing. This and other information led Supt. R. E. Wilson 
to recommend a course in retail selling. This was done. 
Our follow-up studies also led us to greater emphasis 
on individual counseling, vocational and educational 
interest and aptitude testing. 
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Data obtained through follow-up is also a valuable 
teacher training aid. Furnished to teachers in bulletin 
form, it is read and discussed. Teachers soon recognize 
the need for changes in teaching emphasis such as 
more attention to office manners, shop safety and em- 
ployer-employee attitudes. 


It Affects Our Plans 


Follow-up surveys have influenced our thinking on 
school planning. In our new building we will have a 
much more elaborate shop layout. It will include a 
machine shop. We will have a business practice room 
and provision for training on busine$Ss machines. We 
are planning a special room for instruction for vet- 
erans, apprentices and cooperative trainees. In this 
room we will have a small classroom, a technical 
library and space for supervised individual instruction, 
display space and other items for related instruction. 
Additional office space for counseling will be provided 
because our follow-up surveys have consistently 
brought us to realize a need for more emphasis on 
guidance and placement. 

Currently, all but a few of 1944 graduates are 
placed in positions that fit their interests, aptitudes 
and training. Eighty-six, or 69.3 per cent, can be so 
classified. Ten graduates are in need of occupational 
adjustment of some sort. Most of this group are work- 
ing, but their jobs do not fit either aptitude, interest 
or training, and they are not completely happy in 
them. Twenty-eight, or 22.6 per cent, are continuing 
their education. 

Measuring the benefits these adjustments bring to 
the community is difficult. But it is safe to say that 
they contribute to a better community of happier in- 
dividuals. 

The services tend to bring about closer relation- 
Ships between the school and the community. Gradu- 
ates feel that the school continues its interest in them. 
Business men recognize that the school works to im- 
prove the quality of their personnel. Community lead- 
ers realize that the school is contributing greatly to the 
welfare of the community. 


By Stanley E. Van Lare 
DIRECTOR, VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND PLACEMENT 
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hat Postwar Dream House 


sSMODELED homes containing such luxuries as 
daylight lighting and air conditioning. New 
qnes which may be so ultra-modern as to be 
‘cular. Such is the scope of future building plans 
{Montanans who plan to invest millions in new 
gnes as soon as the war is over. 

All this is revealed in housing institutes being 
mducted in the larger cities of Montana by the 
tte department of home economics education. 
fen and women from all professions, from low and 
hedium income brackets are attending. Partici- 
ants range from single women wanting to be cer- 
bin of a place to live to those who want homes 
hat exactly fit their needs. Many are somewhat 
isappointed that few wonder materials will be 
ailable, but all desire the very latest information. 
Most of those attending the institutes are con- 
smed with such practical things as floor coverings 
hat are fireproof, waterproof and at the same time 
re attractive and serve the numerous uses de- 
panded. They ask for information on how to obtain 
dequate storage space; how to plan work centers 
) that all members of the family can contribute 
heir share in family living. 

One of the basic interests lies in planning the 
ew home so it can function efficiently without or 
ith a minimum of commercial assistance. All are 
terested in homes arranged to be practical and 
et give satisfaction within the limits of investment. 
Qn the other hand, lively discussions at one in- 
titute centered around a home in which toilet fa- 
ilities were scattered, so several members of the 
amily could complete their toilets without ex- 
perating waits. They were mildly interested in 
ne-fabricated houses, solar homes, synthetic ma- 
trials and even adobe or rammed-earth houses. 
Institutes are being held now because it takes 
tleast two years to plan a home that will give the 
itisfaction the investment demands. By holding 
stitutes now, prospective home builders will have 
he advantage of the best assistance that can be 
hven by specialists in the building fields. 

To give an idea of the material presented at the 
stitutes, see the accompanying typical program. 
ich institute also has displays of new materials. 
Institutes held or scheduled are at the following 
ities: Bozeman, Great Falls, Billings, Butte, 
elena, Missoula, and Lewistown. 


'y EDITH HARWOOD 


tte Supervisor, Home Economics Education 


ome Economics Teachers 
elp It To Come True 
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Planes parked beside the Shelby County School of Aeronautics occupy land now being developed as school airstrip. 


To Keep Them Flying 


HE bulky Army cargofplane had reached mid- 

ocean when the crew#first noticed the trouble. 
The far right engine groaned a wheezing complaint. 
‘“You’d better fix it up fast,” the pilot told the engi- 
neer, “or we’ll all be in the drink.” 

“I’m working on it,” replied the sweating engineer, 
“but I can’t quite figure out what’s the trouble.” 

Each passing minute brought the limping plane 
lower and lower. 

“Hey, I think I know what’s wrong,” called the navi- 
gator. “We had an instructor back at Whitehaven 
who told us... .” 

“Yeh, but did he tell you how to FIX it?” asked 
the engineer. 

“Sure thing.” So Lieut. Howard Reaves explained 
what Ed Zehring had taught him two years before. 
As a last resort the engineer applied the remedy. Im- 
mediately the engines picked up their normal speed. 
The great transport brought its crew and cargo in 
safely. 


Trainees. Learn at Whitehaven 
How to Maintain and Repair 
Intricate Airplane Parts 


Exporting skill and knowledge to the world is all 
in the day’s work at Whitehaven. Its graduates over- 
haul delicate aviation instruments wherever American 
planes fly, and that’s practically everywhere. Civilian 
employees of the Hawaiian and Panama Air Depots 
took their training at Whitehaven. Army aircraft in- 
spectors and air depot men and women throughout 
the country consider this vocational school their alma 
mater. ; 


Whitehaven, a School with a Destiny 


Perhaps you can’t quite place Whitehaven. There's 
no reason why you should, really. Until 1926 White- 
haven remained a Tennessee rural crossroads village. 
Its school enrolled 400 if you counted all the children 
in grades one to 12. One teacher comprised the voca- 
tional department. He taught general woodwork. 

County Superintendent of Schools Sue M. Powers 
saw that this rural school was destined for greate1 
things. She saw the population of Memphis pushing 
over the city line into Shelby County. She also saw 
the need for expanding the vocational program. 

For a starter Whitehaven’s vocational department 
took over the maintenance program of the Shelby 
County Board of Education. Shop students learned 
by repairing and building school equipment. 
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In the summer of 1939 high school boys from all 
sections of Shelby County came to the Whitehaven 
School for 12 weeks’ vocational training. Repeated in 
June, 1940, this program merged with the Vocational 
Education for National Defense program in July. Then, 
with blessings from the State Board for Vocational 
Education and the U. S. Office of Education, White- 
haven decided to devote all available shop facilities 
to courses in aircraft maintenance and repair. At that 
time the vocational department became the Shelby 
County School of Aeronautics. 


School Trains Mechanics 


Instructors were secured. Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration approved the school to prepare licensed 
aircraft and aircraft engine mechanics. In December, 
1941, Air Forces officials selected Whitehaven .as an 
off-reservation school to train civilians for the Mobile 
Air Depot, and many sub-depots. Soon practically all 
phases of aircraft repair and maintenance were thor- 
oughly covered. Aircraft instruments, propellers, hy- 
draulics and accessories received special emphasis. 

In the summer of 1943 the Army Air Force Material 
Command selected the school to train Army plant in- 
spectors to be placed in aircraft factories. A highly 
specialized course has tyained magnetic inspectors both 
for the Material Command and manufacturing plants. 
Also during 1943 Lockheed asked the school to train 
mechanics for its overseas bases. Most recent are the 
Hawaiian and Panama Air Depot programs. A large 
number of aircraft specialists trained at the Shelby 
County School of Aeronautics, are now members of 
the armed forces. 


Land for Airstrip Acquired 


Recently the school obtained additional adjoining 
land for a 2,000 foot airstrip. This will enable small 
aircraft to be flown in and out. Training on aircraft 
can thus be made even more practical. 

Who are the people who have built this rural school 
up to its present status? Superintendent Sue M. Pow- 
ers, who launched the vocational program, still guides 
it. Shelby County’s Board chairman, W. Percy Mc- 
Donald, happens also to be chairman of the Tennessee 
Bureau of Aeronautics. The instructor in general 
woodwork back in 1926, P. Y. Isbell, now director 
of vocational industrial education for the county, has 
seen one class grow to a war peak of 90 instructors 
and 1,800 trainees. Now the Shelby County School of 
Aeronautics is preparing itself to train thousands of 


workers who will be needed for postwar civilian 
aviation. 


Reading from top to bottom: Students learn to use magnaflux 
machine to detect the slightest flaw in an engine master rod. 
2. Tiny directional gyro repaired by a Shelby man can guide 
a bomber to Tokyo and safely back. 3. Students work on 
powerful American engines like this spiderweb of 2,000 h.p. 
4. Shelby students who mastér the complexities of modern air- 
plane propellers go to jobs in various Army Air Forces depots. 





A Toast to Dr. Bawden 


BY ARTHUR B. MAYS 


Department of Industrial Education, 


University of Illinois 


William T. Bawden 


HE many friends of William T. Bawden will be 
interested in the announcement of his appoint- 
ment as Professor Emeritus in Kansas State Teachers 
College, Pittsburg, Kan., where he is now head:of the 
department of industrial education. Although he is 
retiring from administrative work he will continue 
with other duties on full time for one year. Dr. Baw- 
den was scheduled under college regulations to retire 
last year, but was asked to continue on active duty 
for one more year to administer the college’s war- 
training program. He has made an outstanding con- 
tribution to professional preparation of industrial 
teachers. The influence of his work in Kansas will 
remain a constructive educational force for many 
years. His success in building an unusually effective 
program of graduate study for teachers of industrial 
subjects is one of his most notable achievements. His 
leadership and sound educational judgment have 
played an important role, not only in the development 
of industrial education but also in the progress of 
secondary and higher education in the United States. 
Dr. Bawden’s contributions to American education 
have been many and varied. Born in Oberlin, Ohio, 
Nov. 6, 1875, he was graduated from Denison Uni- 
versity with the A. B. degree in 1896. In 1898 he 
was granted a special diploma from Mechanics Insti- 
tute of Rochester, New York, and received a B.S. from 
Teachers College, Columbia University, in 1903. In 
1914 he received a Ph.D. from Columbia University. 
His teaching career includes one year in Cedar 
Valley Seminary, Osage, Iowa; one year as shop 
teacher in the State Reformatory at Elmira, N. Y.; 
four years in Buffalo public schools; seven years as 
head of department in Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity; two years as assistant dean, College of En- 
gineering, University of Illinois, and, since 1935, his 
present position. 

From 1914 to 1919 he was a specialist in industrial 
education in the U. S. Office of Education; 1919 to 1923 
assistant to the Commissioner. From 1923 to 1928 he 
was associate superintendent of schools and director of 
vocational education of Tulsa, Okla. He served as 
managing editor of the Industrial Education Magazine 
from 1928 until he went to his present position. Mem- 
ber of numerous educational associations, he has been 


active in AVA since its organization. He is a member 
of Phi Beta Kappa and Phi Delta Kappa. His numer- 
ous and important contributions to the literature of 
industrial education include magazine articles, bulle- 
tins, books and editorial writing. 

Perhaps his most far-reaching contribution to the 
advancement of industrial education has been made 
through his chairmanship of the Mississippi Valley 
Conference, which is composed 6f heads of departments 
of teacher-training institutions engaged in training 
industrial arts teachers. He served continuously as 
chairman for more than 30 years, carrying most of the 
responsibility for planning and execution of the ac- 
tivities of this influential organization. 

Dr. Bawden is known to his professional friends 
as a leader of untiring energy, sound judgment, and 
scrupulous attention to detail. It is to these character- 
istics that he owes much of his success. It is not gen- 
erally known that Dr. Bawden is an accomplished mu- 
sician, with special interest in the pipe organ. 

All his numerous friends extend congratulations 
upon his having achieved the status of Professor 
Emeritus and wish him many more years of active, 
useful service to education, especially to industrial 


. education. 





VIRGINIA WORKSHOP IN COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


The University of Virginia will conduct its third 
summer workshop in community study and develop- 
ment this summer, July 2-21. Although anyone inter- 
ested in rural and small community problems is 
eligible for enrollment, special effort is being made 
to enroll at least one person each from such profes- 
sional groups as school administrators and teachers, 
agricultural specialists, welfare workers, health offi- 
cers, ministers, recreational leaders, public officials. 
Purpose of the workshop is to provide the opportunity 
to community leaders, both lay and professional, to 
consider together under experienced community 
workers the nature of the rural and small-town com- 
munity, the kinds and character of the problems that 
it faces, the resources on which it has to build, and 
the methods and techniques which, under present con- 
ditions, are effective in solving community problems. 
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JUST 
CALL 
BIBS 


Home Economics Girls Trained 
in Child Care Will Stay with the Baby 


l. Shreveport, it is BIBS; in Stillwater, Oklahoma, 
the Child Care Corps. No matter what it is called it 
spells a few hours away from home for mothers of 
small children; hours for shopping that must be done; 
time for recreation from a 24-hour home duty schedule. 

BIBS is Shreveport’s Battalion of Ideal Baby Serv- 
ice. This organization of home economics girls takes 
care of pre-school children in the afternoon and early 
evening hours. 

Like so many vocational education services BIBS 
came into being in response to parents’ requests. When 
more and more mothers began calling Ruth Batchelor, 
the home economics department teacher, she decided 
to act. First, she conferred with the Junior Red Cross, 
the OCD child care chairman, and parents. At con- 
ferences girls and parents discussed types of services, 
hours, and how to get the girls home safely at night. 
BIBS eliminates haphazard methods from the old 
American custom of “sitting with the children.” Each 
month BIBS meet with Miss Batchelor to report ex- 
periences and secure further guidance. 

To be a BIB each girl must fill out an application; 
parents must do the same. A girl must be 14, have a 
certificate of good health, be a home economics stu- 
dent, and make passing grades. When parents need 
a BIB they place their request with the home eco- 
nomics teacher. She delegates a member qualified for 
child care service. 

When a BIB arrives at a home parents help her to 
become familiar with the house and acquainted with 
the child. If food is to be provided the employer will 
tell the BIB what the child is to eat and show her the 
food. Parents also leave a note giving the telephone 
number where they may be reached or the number 
of a responsible person. They also tell the child’s gen- 
eral routine so that the BIB will understand about 
the hours of resting, play; and sleep. 

In the agreements prepared for parents and BIBS, 
instructions are listed concerning the food and drink 
the child is to have during the evening. There is a rule 
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A BIB takes care of Bobbie so that his mother and father can 
go out for the evening. Home Ec ics sp rs her service. 





against any medication or caring for sick children. Al- 
though the BIB is not responsible for any household 
tasks other than washing the utensils used by her 
or the child, she may not leave the premises to visit 
friends, or use the telephone unnecessarily. Discus- 
sion of family situations or problems is forbidden. 
Any difficulties encountered must be reported only to 
the home economics teacher who is the counselor and 
sponsor. At the end of the employment period parents 
must see that a responsible adult takes the BIB to her 
home. 

BIBS is now on the high school club roster. From 
this enterprise has come a requést from the girls for 
a semester course in child care and guidance. Ap- 
proved by the principal the course content is now be- 
ing worked out by pupils, teachers, and parents. More 
than 40 girls expect to enroll for Home and Family 
Life Education. 

“Through their work in BIBS,” reports Miss Batche- 
lor, “girls develop a new sense of values for their re- 
sponsibilities.”’ 


Agreements Signed in Stillwater 


Stillwater’s Child Care Corps operates much along 
the same lines. Girls and parents both sign agree- 
ments which help to avoid misunderstandings. 

(Concluded on page 40) 





Joe left high school as soon 
as he was old enough to enlist 
in the Navy. He is home now 
—an arm off—just a kid in 
years but old in living. Never 
having completed high school 
nor held a job, Joe wants to 
know what to do next. 


aR 


Pete was a garage mechanic 
and a good one. His number 
came up in the draft and he 
was inducted into the Army. 
Pete is hoping for the end of 
the war so that he can return 
to his wife and two children. 
His main worry is how to get 
enough money to buy a gas 
station with a shop attached, 
where he can carry on as a 
mechanic. 


Fred was rejected at the induc- 
tion station. He took a weld- 
ing course at the vocational 
school and was hired by an 
aviation concern turning out 
heavy bombers. This has been 
his first job. He is concerned 
about what will happen to his 
job at the end of the war. 
What should he plan to do? 


ay 
ton “ 


Sue couldn’t wait to join the 
WAVES-she lost her brother 
at Pearl Harbor. Happy in her 
work as a dental technician, 
she is eager to continue her 
work after she is released. 
She wants to know where she 
can get a job in civilian life. 
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q AVE you ever tried to solve one of those children 

puzzles in which you joggle pellets into a patter: 
of holes? You tap the side or bottom. You try patiently 
to maneuver four or five tiny round balls into the prope: 
holes. 

It isn’t easy. Now think of this toy suddenly enlarged 
to the size of the United States. Think of 30,000,000 per- 
sons rolling around in search of job vacancies. Finding 
places for them won’t be easy either. 

But that is the problem facing America as World War 
II begins to end. Many agencies are preparing to help 
the millions on the move. Education will not wish to 
excuse itself from its share of responsibility for guiding 
veterans and war workers to peacetime positions. 

Suppose you see the need for an adult counseling 
center in your community. What can you do about it? 
With what agencies should you work?. Where can you 
turn for suggestions? For examples? 

Answers to many of these questions will be found in 
a new publication just produced by the Occupational 
Information and Guidance Service, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation.* Title: Community Adult Counseling Centers. 
Single copies free while the supply lasts. 

In this publication you will find practical suggestions. 
You will also find reports of pilot adult counseling 
centers which have been operating in 11 communities: 
Fort Smith and Montgomery County, Ark.; Grand 
Junction, Colo., Coffeyville and Topeka, Kan.; Milli- 
nocket, Me.; Thurmont, Md.; Grand Haven, Kalamazoo, 
and Leslie, Mich.; and Bainbridge, N.Y. State vocational 
guidance officers cooperating with the U. S. Office of 
Education helped to set up these experimental centers. 
You can learn from their successes and shortcomings. 
Here, in brief, are recommended steps for a community 
counseling center. 

First are a few premises: No community is too small 
to render service to its people. The type of service 
offered will vary, especially in the beginning, accord- 
ing to the availability of trained personnel, the number 
and type of cooperating agencies and organizations, and 
the degree to which it is possible to offer assistance to 
individuals in need. 


At State Levels 


The original impetus may originate at the state level 
from one of the following: 

1. The Veterans’ Service Committee, representing the 
Selective Service System, the War Manpower Commis- 


” *By Harry A. Jager, chief, and Franklin R. Zeran, specialist, 
Occupational Information and Guidance Service. 
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sion, and the Veterans Administration. This committee 
represents the Federal Government in the state in con- 
nection with information to veterans. 

2. The state government, as in the case of Michigan, 
which stimulates communities to develop local councils 
of veterans’ affairs. 

3. The state supervisor of occupational information 
and guidance in the 34 states having such offices. 

4. The state superintendent of public instruction or 
the state director of vocational education in those states 
not having supervisors of occupational information and 
guidance service. 


Community Leadership 


Leadership in the community may be supplied by: 
the mayor, superintendent of schools, the Chamber of 
Commerce, veterans groups, social agencies, civic or- 
ganizations, and others. 

From three to five community leaders might serve as 
the organizing nucleus, and at a preliminary meeting 
determine whether a need exists for a community adult 
counseling service. They may make inquiries as fol- 
lows: (1) Individuals or groups of individuals need- 
ing aid, (2) nature and extent of these needs, (3) as- 
sistance being rendered these individuals by existing 
agencies and organizations, (4) whether or not there 
is need for additional services, (5) whether a new or- 
ganization is needed, (6) whether there is need for co- 
ordination. 


How to Organize 


Should the organizing committee decide that a com- 
munity adult counseling service is needed it may then: 
(1) Formulate a plan to secure the cooperation of all 


agencies and organizations which can offer services, (2) | 


canvass the community to determine the available 
trained personnel, (3) secure official representatives 
from community groups which should participate. 

At the first meeting of this larger group, one of the 
original organizing group should explain the need for 
cooperative effort. At the same time it will be necessary 
to decide what must be done. 

In its publication entitled How to Organize a Local 
Council of Veterans’ Affairs and a Veterans’ Counciling 
Center the Office of Veterans’ Affairs, State of Michigan, 
offers these suggestions: 

“Tn the formative stages of the local council, it is rec- 
ommended that a temporary chairman be selected until 
the full membership of the council has been determined. 
After the council has been fully organized, it is recom- 
mended that permanent officers be selected, including 
a general chairman, a vice-chairman, a secretary, and 
a treasurer. Smaller communities may find that a gen- 
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eral chairman and a combination secretary-treasurer 
will suffice. 

“It is recommended that each community council se- 
lect a small executive committee made up of the officers 
of the local council and possibly the chairman of the 
sub-committees of the council. (These sub-committees 
may include those on employment, rights and benefits, 
physical and mental health, education and vocational 
training, personal and social problems, organization 
and finance, and publicity.) ‘ 

“The executive committee should have as its duties: 
(1) planning of the program as a whole, (2) coordina- 
tion of all activities so that each fits properly into the 
program (3) supervision and inspection of each com- 
mittee to insure that it functions effectively, (4) super- 
vision of the counseling center, (5) planning necessary 
to insure the permanence of the effort and its constant 
effectiveness.” 

The executive committee should develop a plan to 
present to the community council which would: (1) 
provide for finances, (2) suggesf office space (a two 
room suite is a minimum, with a private room for coun- 
seling), (3) determine administrative and supervisory 
policies, (4) describe equipment and supplies needed, 
(5) outline the selection of personnel. 


The Counselor and Staff 


1. A counselor or counseling staff must be selected. 
On the proper selection of the counselor will depend 
the success or failure of the service. While the counselor 
must be able to identify a problem and to decide whether 
it is one for referral or for counseling, he must also be 
capable of gaining the confidence of the counselee and 
helping him solve his problem. 

2. In a large center a receptionist is essential. The 
receptionist must be able to meet people in such a man- 
ner that they will have confidence in the counseling ser- 
vice. She must also be informed as to referral agencies, 
simple informational queries, and the filling out of 
forms and reports. 

3. Training for the counseling staff must be provided. 
Pre-service and in-service training is necessary whether 
or not trained counselors are available. The training 
will involve both acquaintance with information re- 
quired and skill in procedures adapted to the peculiar 
counseling problems. 

The following physical provisions should be made: 
Two-room suite, telephone, desks, chairs, filing cabinets, 
typewriter, record cards and folders, informational ma- 
terials, and a permanent, centrally located site. 


A Final Caution 


With the selection and training of the counselor, the 
setting up of an office, and the placing of publicity, the 
community adult counseling service is ready to func- 
tion. It will be well to keep in mind that a slow, steady. 
continuing service to meet needs will be better than a 
community adult counseling service which starts with 
vague purposes in a grandiose manner. Too much pub- 
licity and too little actual service will quickly wreck 
any organization. Service to all should be the key note 
for any community action. 
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At the Philadelphia AVA convention one thoughtful ap- 
proach to area school-issues came from Warren W. Coxe, 
director, Division of Research, New York State Education 
Department. His conclusions, which we here present, with 
some abbreviation, are, he makes clear, “my own inter- 
pretations of the data,” and are for New York conditions. 
They will stimulate further thinking on the future place 
and setting of the area school.—Editors. 


E in New York started with the assumption 

that a regional vocational school should be de- 
veloped for those pupils who usually drop out of high 
school before graduating. Very soon we came to 
realize (1) that many graduates are not essentially 
different from those who drop out and (2) that for 
many, if not most of the drop-outs, vocational train- 
ing, in the sense of training for a skilled occupation, 
was not appropriate. We, therefore, studied both drop- 
outs and graduates. 


Drop-out Study Throws Light 


On the average about 50 per cent of the pupils en- 
rolled in a four-year high school drop out before 
graduating. The percentage is higher in the smaller 
schools than in the larger. Boys drop out with greater 
frequency than girls, due probably to the greater 
opportunity for work. Drop-outs leave school at an 


average age of 17.4 with an average grade achieve- - 


ment of 10.4, indicating some retardation. In scholar- 
ship, 55 per cent of the drop-outs are rated as poor 
or very poor while only 10 per cent of graduates are 
rated as low. The mean I.Q. of the drop-outs is 93 
while that of the graduates is 107. Only two per cent 
of the drop-outs go to some other school after leaving 
‘high school while 17.6 per cent of the graduates continue 
their schooling. 65 per cent of drop-outs and 57 per 
cent of graduates go directly into work after leaving 
thigh school. The proportion of graduates entering 
semi-professional and clerical occupations is greater 
than that of drop-outs. On the other hand, more drop- 
outs than graduates go into automative service, do- 
mestic service and labor. 10 per cent of the drop-outs 
leave their home communities to find work while 24 
per cent of graduates migrate. 
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BY WARREN W. COXE 


Director, Division of Research, 
New York State Education Department 


In all the areas we have so far studied there is a 
considerable number of small high schools. These are 
not offering much variety in courses and send annually 
a small number of students to higher educational in- 
stitutions. Many of the classes are small and, there- 
fore, expensive. There is very little guidance service 
and adult education. 

1. Area high schools find their justification in the 
inability of small local schools to offer a sufficient 
variety of courses to meet the needs of youth and the 
needs of society. 

2. The number of workers in most: skilled occupa- 
tions, which can be absorbed by society, is too small 
in most communities to warrant the making of special 
training provisions. 

We arrived at this conclusion largely through an 
analysis of census data. 

It assumes that the high school in most small com- 
munities will not find enough pupils needing training 
in most of the skilled occupations to warrant the intro- 
duction of special programs. 


Where Distinction Lies 
3. The essential distinction between the function of 
a local high school and of an area high school is this: 
The local high school would offer the education needed 


' by all pupils up to the age of specialization; the area 


high school would offer specialized courses for those 
who, through ability, interest, and need could profit by 
such courses. 

If we are to plan an adequate educational program 
for this entire group, we must take an entirely dif- 
ferent outlook. We believe that probably 60 per cent 
of the youth of any high school age group are not 
likely to profit either by college preparatory courses 
or by specialized vocational technical courses. Most 
of these will stay in the community where they now 
live and it will be the function of the school to help 
them fit into the life of their community and to raise 
their own and the community standards of living. The 
only name we have been able to apply to the kind of 
courses these youths need is the word “general.” 

For those youths who, through ability, interest or 
need, wish to follow some specialized training, the 
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usual small high school is inadequate. The area high 
school must be called upon to furnish education for 
these youths. The length of specialization will vary 
with need—it will include the three- and four-year 
courses for the skilled trades and also the short two- 
to four-week courses for the semi-skilled or unskilled. 

4. The local high school should be open to all youths 
of high school age providing a general educational pro- 
gram adjusted to meet their needs and the needs of 
their community. The area high school should have 
selective admission requirements appropriate to the 
special courses it offers. 

If the local high schools are to serve all youths ex- 
cept those who want specialized training there can 
be no entrance requirements. Neither can there be 
standards which will cause failure for any youth who 
works up to his capacity. These local high schools 
might well be called community high schools. The 
objective is not to prepare youth for living a life some- 
where else but rather to make the community a better 
place in which to live and to induct youth into com- 
munity living. On the other hand, the area high schools 
can logically set up selective admission requirements 
and insist on high standards of attainment in all of 
their courses. These standards should be as high as 
society feels are needed to train its more skilled 
workers. 

This conclusion introduces a reversal of our tra- 
ditional practice. We have traditionally had high 
schools with relatively high standards and we have 
thought of other offerings to take care of larger 
enrollments as being a compromise with what was 
most desirable. The tendency has been, therefore, to 
let down requirements and standards for the less 
capable, and, as a consequence, for the more capable. 
Our proposed organization would provide a basic pro- 
gram open to all and a specialized program for the 
select few. ; 

5. An area high school may not 
be justified in an area where there 
is no social, economic or industrial 
center. It may be necessary to work 
out other types of organizations in : 
such areas. 

6. The kinds of specialized train- 
ing which should be offered in an 
area high school should not be 
limited by the needs of the area 
but should be influenced by the 
needs of nearby areas to which 
graduates migrate. 

High school graduates tend to 
migrate to find work much more 
than drop-outs. Practically, we 
have attempted to set up the kinds 
of specialized training to be offered 
in terms of statewide distribution 
of occupations and to modify this in 
accordance with specialized local 
industrial needs. 

7. In general, we may expect 
three-fourths of a high school age 
group to find their terminal educa- 10 
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tion in the high school. About one-fifth of these, or 15 
per cent of the age group, will profit by vocational 
training in some of the skilled trades. This is the group 
which should be attracted to the area high school. The 
other four-fifths, or 60 per cent of the age group, may 
or may not finish high school. Because of lack of ability 
or interest they cannot profit by training of a technical 
vocational nature. They will become the semi-skilled, 
unskilled or labor workers. This is the group for which 
provision should be made in the local high school. 

We are not here concerned primarily with the 25 per 
cent who will receive their terminal education in some 
higher institution but rather with the 75 per cent 
whose education will terminate upon high school grad- 
uation or even before graduation. The 75 per cent may 
be considered to consist of two groups—a group which 
will finish high school and a group which will not— 
40 and 35 per cent respectively of the age group. Con- 
sidering these two groups together, about one-fifth will 
be required in those occupations demanding a high 
order of skill. This is the group in which the area 
high school will be interested. They constitute about 
15 per cent of an age group. For any community this 
will vary and in planning an area high school the extent 
of variation will have to be known. Sixty per cent of 
the age group may or may not finish high school but 
they will not need very much special training. They 
will enter the semi-skilled and unskilled occupations 
and usually will not need more than a week or a month 
of specialized training. 

8. The college preparatory courses should be offered 
in the area high school when there are too few pro- 
spective college students in the local high school to 
make such courses economical. 

In effect, college preparatory courses are essentially 
specialized courses. A study of high school graduates 
attending college from our smaller high schools indi- 

(Concluded on page 40) 
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School Store 


By BEATRICE LEE 


Distributive Education Coordinator, Spartanburg High School 


In It Distributive Students 
Can Learn About Retailing 


How about getting store experience in a school 
store? Some distributive coordinators believe that 
schools have within their walls “laboratory” oppor- 
tunities that can be used to good advantage, as witness 
the accompanying photograph from Arkansas and the 
account from South Carolina.—KEditors. 


HIS year, for the first time, distributive education 

students are running the Spartanburg High School 
Student Council Supply Store. Occupying one corner 
of the classroom the store uses distributive education 
equipment of showcase, shelves, and cash register. It 
is open for business before school every morning and 
for two periods during the school day. Although the 
store only carries a small stock of school supplies, it is 
organized along department store lines in order to 
give students more experience. 

High school students, as represented by the student 
council, are stockholders. They get any and all profits. 
On the Board of Directors are three student council 
appointees, the merchandise manager, assistant mer- 
chandise manager, controller, store manager, and the 
distributive education coordinator. The latter is board 
chairman and general manager. Thus the student body 
has an opportunity to express its wishes as to mer- 
chandise and service, and to help work out store poli- 
cies with the four distributive education students, who 
have key positions on the store staff. 


Duties of Each Division 


Distributive education students are divided into 
groups representing the merchandise division, sales 
promotion division, store management division, and 
finance and control division. The merchandise manager 
and his assistant have charge of buying. They see 
that stock is properly marked and put in the showcase 
in the most convenient positions. They also keep a 
record of stock on hand so they can reorder before 
supplies give out. The two managers also act as sales- 
men a large part of the time. They open the store 
every morning, place the money in the cash register, 
and then before they leave school they check the regis- 
ter and deposit the money in the office safe. On days 
when sales are expected to be large, such as Mondays 
and rainy days, the other merchandise division mem- 
bers are on hand to sell. 

The sales promotion division prepares posters and 
announcements. In the display window. and showcase 
the division highlights new stock. This semester they 
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Malvern (Arkansas) distributive education students: supplement 
classroom instruction with practical experience in the school 
store. Surplus profits will purchase new classroom equipment. 


are featuring a pocket dictionary. Posters urge stu- 
dents to “start the new term with a pocketful of 
words.” 

Direct-customer service is the province of the stor: 
management division. This group of students handles 
pre-sale of tickets to all football and basketball games 
high school plays, and all entertainments from which 
the supply store derives no profit. However, it is con- 
venient for the students to buy these tickets at « 
central place. Often a ticket sale has led to a supply 
sale! The students in this division also receive and 
mark merchandise and keep shelves and merchandise 
dusted. ; 

The finance and control division keeps a ¢éarefu! 
check on all money taken in and paid out. It deter- 
mines the amount of purchases to be made. It keeps 
the books and reports gross sales volume. 

This averages around $25 per week. 


Take on More Duties 


The merchandise managers list daily requests which 
they cannot fill at the time. Some teachers now notify 
the store ahead of time when their students are going 
to need such things as graph paper, carbon paper, en- 
velopes, ete. in large supply so the store can be 
ready when called on. If merchandise cannot be ob- 
tained wholesale it is bought at retail price, and 
sold without any profit because the store is for the 
convenience of the high school student body. 

This year the store is handling the entire sale of 
personal calling cards, thus taking that large responsi- 
bility of handling money and keeping exact records 
off the shoulders of the student council—yet the coun- 
cil still receives all the profits from the sale. 

Operation of the school store gives distributive 
education students good training and prestige. Dis- 
tributive education students are really in the lime- 
light at Spartanburg High School this year. 


San Diego; Advertisers: Distributive education has 
offered the first local course in advertising to be 
taught by and for professional advertising people. 
Training for salespeople in spring colors, fabrics, and 
fashions is also being offered. A program on problems 
of operating a small business will soon be repeated. 
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Teachers Should Work Together for the ENTIRE Family! 


By LOUIS M. SASMAN, supervisor, rurat division, 


WISCONSIN STATE BOARD OF VOCATIONAL AND ADULT EDUCATION 


FARMERS WON’T BE BACHELORS 


ARMING is a family enterprise. As a rule, where a 

farmer succeeds it will be found that his wife and 
sons and daughters are nearly as well informed about 
farming as he. At the same time, the father and sons 
as well as the mother and daughters are interested in 
any steps taken to improve conditions in the home. 

On the majority of farms, the home garden and poul- 
try flock is the responsibility of the mother. If poultry 
records or farm records are kept, either mother or a 
daughter keeps them. That being the case, it is impos- 
sible to develop a farming program for the father or 
sons or a home experience program for the mother or 
daughters without taking into consideration the plans 
of the rest of the members. Consequently, for the in- 
structor in agriculture or the instructor in homemak- 
ing to think that either can alone develop the program 
with that home is to ignore fundamental facts. 


In No Other Way 


A decision of fundamental importance is seldom made 
by any family without a family council of some kind. 
This family council will take place either while the in- 
structor in agriculture and the instructor in homemak- 
ing are present or while they are absent. Therefore if 
the instructor in agriculture and the instructor in home- 
making expect to develop a program with members of 
that family, such a program should be thoroughly dis- 
cussed by the homemaking and the agricultural in- 
structors. It should be cooperatively discussed with the 
members of that family. 
And it should be coopera- 
tively discussed and de- 
veloped * throughout the 
length of the training pro- 
gram. In no other way can 
home experience programs 
or farming programs be 
developed to fullest ca- 
pacities. In no other way 
can the homemaking in- 
structor and the agricul- 
tural instructor reach their 
objectives. 

To a lange extent young 
farmer classes in agricul- 
ture and the part-time 
classes in homemaking have 
been conducted as though 
farming was an occupation 
for men to be carried on 
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Working side by side, home economics and agricul- 
ture teachers can help the farm family to succeed. 


by bachelors: At the same time homemaking has been 
taught as an occupation for girls without relation to 
cooperative problems involved. Such problems as credit 
and financing, planning the family food supply, budget- 
ing, installment buying, or purchase of farm and home 
equipment must have joint consideration by the men 
and women concerned. Such subjects can and should be 
discussed in joint classes for young farmers and home- 
makers conducted cooperatively by homemaking and 
agricultural instructors. 


Rope of Many Strands 


These classes might well consider and study the type 
of homes they wish to establish. Opportunity for recrea- 
tion should also be provided for the two groups together. 
Some schools have developed such programs. So far 
they are the exception rather than the rule. 

Adult classes have been commonly held to some ex- 
tent cooperatively. They have been held at the same 
time and in the same building. Often a joint social hour 
follows. There should be, however, more joint discus- 
sion of common problems. Here are a few: Problems 
of raising youth, farm financing, family and food budget- 
ing, gardening, poultry raising, farm record keeping, 
selection and use of home equipment, farm organization, 
rural schools and high schools. 

Cooperation should be one of the watch-words of 
vocational education. In the ritual of Future Farmers 
of America it is demonstrated that one or two strands of 
a rope can be easily broken 
but tremendous effort is 
needed to break the rope. 
Let us in this important 
work bind together our ef- 
forts so that they may be 
most effective for provid- 
ing training for those who 
have entered upon or are 
preparing to enter upon the 
occupations of the farm or 
of the farm or rural home. 

Let us recognize in both 
our agriculture and home- 
making programs the im- 
portant fact that most 
farmers won’t be bache- 
lors, and that many farm 
girls may make the final 
decisions concerning op- 
erations on their farms. 
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Many opportunities for apprenticeship in construc- 
tion industry are expected to open up after the war. 


here is much to challenge the 

forward looking educator in the 
outlook for apprentice training. 
Many factors point to apprentice- 
ship coming into its own. 

1. Comparatively few all-round 
skilled craftsmen have been trained 
during the last 15 years due to de- 
pression and war. When employ- 
ment was scarce young men were 
not attracted to a trade, and em- 
ployers had little reason to accept 
apprentice training as a definite 
part of their responsibility. During 
the war, as is so well known, pro- 
duction requirements necessitate 
that goods be produced with a mini- 
mum of time, this being accomp- 
lished by making operators of most 
of the workers. 

2. War Production Training 
Classes have not produced any 
craftsmen. Farsighted public school 
war production training supervisors 
freely admit that a good job of 
training has been done, but that 
trade training has not been touched. 

3. Employers, grateful for war 
training help, are much more 
“training conscious” than ever be- 
fore; they are now conditioned to 
receive and accept apprenticeship 
as their responsibility and as a so- 
lution to their future skilled-man- 
power problems. 

4. There will be no reconversion 
or reconstruction period necessary 
for the construction industries; they 
need only to unlock the gates of 
their storage yards, roll out their 
equipment and get under way. This 
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applies also to the individual skilled 
building trades craftsman who 
needs only to open his tool box and 
go to work. Apprenticeship training 
in this industry is more advanced 
probably than in any other. There- 
fore, after the war, the programs 
now functioning should expand to 
full strength; those now inactive 
should start up immediately. 

5. Pre-vocational training courses 
are excellent feeders to apprentice 
training, and will need to be reor- 
ganized. Every vocational instructor 
can participate in the development 
of craftsmen, either indirectly as 
counselors or directly as a teacher 
of pre-voeational classes, or finally 
as an instructor of apprentice 
classes, 


Current Los Angeles Program 


The Los Angeles Apprenticeship 
programs now active include cabi- 
net and store fixtures, carpentry, 
dental technician, electrical cable- 
man, electrical lineman, electrical 
wireman, machinist, plumbing, re- 
frigeration and air conditioning and 
sheet metal. 

During the past year, the mach- 
inist program has expanded. In the 
motion picture industry, apprentice- 
ship standards have been approved 
for painting. 

A combination program of educa- 
tion and apprenticeship to encour- 
age 16-18-year-old out - of - school 
youth to attain high school diplomas 
has been adopted by the Los An- 


Expanding Now, After the War 
“It Will Come Into Its Own.” 


By WILLIAM H. COLE 


Supervisor of Apprenticeship 
Training, Los Angeles City Schools 
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geles City School District. In one 
recent year Los Angeles granted 
over 15,000 full time work permits. 
Apprenticeship has fallen short of 
providing a well rounded education. 
This program, therefore, aims to 
reach those who have left school. 

In California, three agencies of the 
Government cooperate to develop a 
complete apprenticeship program 
in all trades; the Division of Ap- 
prenticeship Training, State De- 
partment of Industrial Relations; 
the Apprenticeship Training Ser- 
vice of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion; and the Bureau of Trade and 
Industrial Education, State Depart- 
ment of Education. 

Responsibilities of each are set 
up by. law. State and local boards 
responsible for vocational education 
are charged with preparing trade 
analyses and outlines of instruction. 
They must administer and super- 
vise related and supplemental in- 
struction for apprentices, They se- 
lect and train teachers who co- 
ordinate instruction with job ex- 
periences. 

Although state and Federal ap- 
prenticeship field representatives 
are specifically charged with pro- 
moting organized apprenticeship, 
others share this task. Interesting 
labor and management, initiating 
conferences, as well as planning 
further development of an appren- 
tice program can be the responsi- 
bility of any interested person or 
agency. This is a challenge to all 
vocational educators. 
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Cc. A. Michelman has resumed his 
position as Illinois state supervisor, 
OIG, after two years as a U.S. Navy 
Lieutenant. 


Commander Frank Cushman, 
USNR, has returned to his post as 
consultant in vocational education, 
U. S. Office of Education. While in 
the Navy he served as head of the 
training branch, division of shore 
establishments and civilian person- 
nel. 


Francis G. Cornell has been ap- 
pointed chief of statistical research 
service, U. S. Office of Education. 
He will have responsibility for co- 
ordinating all statistical work of the 
Office. 


Jay R. Johnson, recently released 
from the Army, has been appointed 
Iowa state supervisor of distributive 
education, filling the position left 
vacant by the resignation of Mary 
Williamson. 


Mary E. Mark of Chicago has 
been appointed to succeed Frances 
Swain as director, bureau of house- 
hold arts, Chicago Public Schools. 


Eugenia Whitehead, who spent 


. last year at the University of Chi- 


cago, is conducting a study of effec- 
tive methods of teaching nutrition 
in Ascension Parish under Louisi- 
ana State University auspices. 


Ann Stapler, formerly on the nu- 
trition staff, North Atlantic Area, 
has been transferred to the South- 
eastern Pennsylvania Chapter, 
Philadelphia. 


B. Lillian Nelson, former teacher 
trainer at Kansas State Teachers 
College, Pittsburg, has joined the 
home economics education staff at 
the University of Wyoming. 


Louis A. Rosettie, business sub- 
jects teacher at Kenmore, has been 
appointed senior education super- 
visor (business education) in the 
New York State Education Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Business Educa- 
tion. He succeeds Mary C. Prit- 
chard, who retired April 16. Miss 
Pritchard will enjoy well earned 
leisure, having been employed in 
New York schools in various ca- 
pacities for 45 years. 
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THE 
GAS 


MODERN 
TURBINE 


By R. TOM SAWYER, M.E., E.E. Engineer, 


Diesel Equipment, American Locomotive Co.; Chairman, 
Coordinating Committee on Gas Turbines, A.S.M.E. 


Its Uses as an Exhaust 
Turbosupercharger or Prime Mover 
in All Fields of. Service, Including . . . 


JET PROPULSIO 


T= up-to-the-minute work brings together In one compact volume a great wealth 
of valuable information on the modern gas turbine and its latest applications as a 
supercharger and prime mover. It covers clearly and concisely all fields of service, 


including recent developments in the use 
of the gas turbine on land, on sea, and 
in the air. 


Dr. Sanford A. Moss, Consulting Engineer, 
Supercharger Engineering Division of Gen- 
eral Electric says: 

“Sawyer’s book contains a noteworthy 
and exhaustive research into the his- 
tory of various sorts of gas turbines, 
past and present.” 

The book not only presents clearly and 
concisely the fundamental principles of 
gos turbine operation, but also gives a 
vivid, graphic history of inventions and 
recent developments in the use of gas 
turbines in every class of service on land, 
on the sea, and in the air. Every page is 
filled with factual, authentic data. For 
example: 


® construction and operation of the 
modern gas turbine 
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advantages of the gas turbine as a 
supercharger 

stages in the development of the 
modern gas turbine: inventions in 
the field and suggestions for im- 
proving design and the efficiency of 
new equipment 

how turbocharging increases en- 
gine power and the most practical 
methods in use today 

efficiency of the internal combus- 
tion turbine and factors in perfor- 
mance — mechanical aspects of gas 
turbine plants 

use of gas turbines in industry, in 
diesel electric locomotives, and in 
the marine service 
turbosuperchargers and their use in 
the aircraft engine 

operation of the jet propelled plane 
and advantages of jet propulsion 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 


There are 131 clear line drawings, half- 
tones, blueprints of various types of gas 
turbines, showing construction details, as 
well as many helpful charts, graphs and 
tables. They are accompanied by pointed 
explanatory comments. 


216 PAGES...6x? INCHES 
131 ILLUSTRATIONS 
Textbook Edition, $3.00 
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444 F we had a downtown center we 
might try that.” 

“I'd like to give a demonstration 
for those women, but there is no 
place where they could all come.” 

At staff meetings, and to each 
other, members of the adult home- 
making staff in Omaha for years 
have been wishing for some place, 
centrally located, where _ special 
problems from various localities 
might be discussed. Attractive 
rooms were needed where current 
requests and needs of our patrons 
could be cared for and new general 
interests introduced. 

For 20 years, classes have been 
held in the public schools, but often 
schools are crowded and rooms are 
not available. Schools close at four 
o’clock; equipment is locked up. 
Adult problems continue during 
school vacation periods. 

So, with the war accentuating 
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MRS. ELIZABETH RINER 


Supervisor Adult Homemaking Education, Omaha Public Schools 


personal needs, our center has be- 
come a reality. The YMCA, recog- 
nizing a.common interest in family 
and community life, offered the use 
of three rooms. Furnishings were 
in our possession. The center room 
reminds one of a spacious living 
room, with draperies of cream with 
a floral pattern to harmonize with 
the freshly painted green and cream 
walls and woodwork. Davenports 
and easy chairs, with attractive slip 
covers, invite one to come in and 
stay awhile. Two Duncan Phyfe 
tables with chairs to match, a secre- 
tary, lamps, books, and pottery 
complete the furnishings. One ad- 
joining room is furnished similarly 
and used for counseling and per- 
sonal conferences. At the opposite 
end is a well-furnished dining room, 
the table ready with lace cloth and 
candlesticks. A kitchenette in one 
corner is something to work for. 


Here, where everyone can be 
comfortable, we hope to supplement 
the service given by the department 
elsewhere in the city. The center 
will provide a suitable place for 
staff meetings and conferences, and 
for committees from the community 
centers. Already it‘is a busy place. 
If you had looked in with me last 
week, you might have seen the 
counselor busy in her office with an 
adolescent; a committee from a 
community program working in the 
dining room; a staff conference in 
the main lounge. 

Tuesday evenings there is a dem- 
onstration in upholstery; Mondays 
a discussion in preparation for mar- 
riage. For Personalized Clothing, a 
conference and skill class, sewing 
machines are brought forward. 

Possibilities are unlimited; but 
we prefer to have the program de- 
velop to meet patrons’ requests. 


Left: Tailoring class candidate arrives at the Adult Homemaking Center; Center: Garfield Mothers Club meets 
to plan their community program; Right: Nutrition class meets every Wednesday to discuss food for the family. 
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Part-Time Education 


Kansas—Short courses offered: One 
in Kansas City in comptometer op- 
eration; one in Atchison for domestic 
service housemen; one in Liberal for 
supervisory personnel in human rela- 
tions; one in Wichita for office work- 
ers in the Beech Aircraft Corporation. 
Laurence Parker, state supervisor of 
trade and industry, says his depart- 
ment has developed a new instruc- 
tor’s check list. He will be happy to 
send you one if you will write him. 

Nevada: Continuing a practice that 
started four years‘ ago, Douglas 
County High School gives building 
construction students opportunity to 
construct real life-size buildings. Stu- 
dents ride to and from “the job”: in 
the school bus, thus solving the trans- 
portation problem. Work is restricted 
to members of the class, thus avoid- 
ing criticism that child labor is being 
exploited. The materials priorities 
question has been met by working on 
farm buildings of farmers who are in 
a position to obtain what they need. 

White Pine High School has broad- 
ened its services by taking inventory 
of training possibilities within its 
walls. Rearrangement of class sched- 
ules makes possible training in nine 
different types of work. Here is a sug- 
gestion to other schools. 

Apparently, there are still other 
people who recognize the value of pre- 
induction training. A course in pre-in- 
duction automechanics has been or- 
ganized in Las Vegas High School to 
prepare those entering the Army. 
More of this should be done. 

Oregon—Apprenticeship Standards: 
The Portland Apprenticeship Coun- 
cil has been active over a period of 
years in conducting full-time ap- 
prenticeship training programs. With 
the contemplated expansion of the ap- 
prentice program in the postwar era, 
the employers and apprentices should 
have a definite policy to follow in or- 
ganizing apprentice programs for all 
trades. It is necessary to have a de- 
tailed plan of apprentice standards 
for each craft in order to conduct the 
program efficiently. To meet this need, 
Portland has four printed plans of 
apprenticeship standards, just off the 
press: outside electrical workers, ma- 
chinists, painters, and clock and watch 
repairers. Apprenticeship standards 
for plumbers and inside electrical 
workers have been signed, approved, 
and mimeographed, but to date they 
are not printed. The auto mechanics, 
radio mechanics, molders and pattern 
makers apprenticeship standards are 
all signed, approved, and ready to be 
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printed, while the sheet metal work- 
ers apprenticeship standards are still 
in the formative stage. 
Massachusetts: First of its kind in 
any New England vocational school 
is the new Lowell. Trade School 
course in lead welding. It is offered in 
cooperation with the local plumbers’ 
union. Trainees are all employed, in 


shipyards or war industries where 
skill in making lead-welded joints is 
essential. 

Examination of reports on employ- 
ment of minors gives some cause for 
satisfaction. For every 100 pupils is- 
sued certificates, 50 are remaining in 
scnool and are employed only part- 




















PROVIDING FOR UNEMPLOYED WORKERS 


IN THE TRANSITION 
By Richard A. Lester 


Develops a practical program for meeting the problem of transi- 
tion employment. Analyzes present arrangements and proposed 
programs and makes definite recommendations. $1.50. 


SOLDIER TO CIVILIAN 


By George K. Pratt, M. D. 


Sound, concrete advice on how to deal with problems faced by 
the returning soldier in adjusting from military to civilian life. 


$2.50. 


TWENTY CAREERS OF TOMORROW 
By Darrell and Frances Huff 


A stimulating approach to postwar opportunities in twenty voca- 
tional fields. Tells what and where the jobs will be, the training 
needed, and the financial returns. $2.50. 


WOODWORKING PROJECTS FOR INDUSTRIAL 


ARTS STUDENTS 


By Baysinger and Schaal 


Original projects—wide variety of subjects—adaptable designs— 
shop drawings. Usable in a variety of situations, including re- 
habilitation training for the Armed Forces. $1.40. 


VISUALIZED PROJECTS IN WOODWORKING 


By Sowers 


A course made easier and more interesting through visual in- 
struction and individualized approach. Wide range of projects, 
especially suitable for rehabilitation training. In press. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 West 42nd Street 


New York 18, N. Y. 











Mw: Percy Fontenot, Louisiana 
egg king, and pride of FFA. Son of 
a tenant farmer in Evangeline 
Parish, the former Ville Platte FFA 
chapter member started ten years 
ago producing baby chicks with a 
240 egg capacity oil burner incu- 
bator and a six dollar homemade 
brooder. Today he has a modern 
44,000 capacity electrically-heated 
incubator, turns out a quarter of 
a million baby chicks every year, 
buys and sells feed in carload lots, 
owns and operates six trucks over 
regular egg routes, and is the big- 
gest buyer of chickens and eggs in 
Louisiana. 

Percy started from “scratch.” He 
had no money but a lot of courage 
and industry. His first incubator 
cost $24. He paid $6.00 down and 
$3.50 per month. He supplemented 
his income from the sale of baby 
chicks by catching frogs at night 
and selling them on local markets. 
His chick business began to grow 
and he bought another incubator, 
more than doubled his capacity, 
and at a cost of $25 remodeled an 
old house which served as a hatch- 
ery. He first hatched chicks in his 
bedroom so he could look after his 
incubator day and night. 

Scarcely had Percy expanded his 
operations before he again had to 
increase his output to meet the 
growing demand for baby chicks. 
He pitched in and, with his own 


labor, built a house with concrete 
floor and low ceiling to house a 
modern, electrically-heated incuba- 
tor. 

By this time Percy was unable to 
buy locally all of the hatching eggs 
he needed and few of these were 
from purebred flocks, so he started 
buying eggs from producers in Mis- 
sourl and Oklahoma. These eggs 
proved disappointing. They were 
transported long distances and the 
percentage of chicks hatched was 
25 per cent below locally produced 
eggs. 


Secures Local Cooperation 


It was then that Percy started a 
poultry and egg production pro- 
gram in cooperation with local 
farmers and his vocational agricul- 
ture teachers. He supplied local pro- 
ducers with purebred chicks, built a 
warehouse, put in a supply of feed, 
talked better breeding and sanita- 
tion, started blood testing, and in- 
augurated other measures for dis- 
ease control. 

Soon he had 175 local producers 
with blood-tested U. S. approved 
flocks. He went to Louisiana State 
University at Baton Rouge and 
bought selected cockerels for $7.15 
each to place in these disease-free 
flocks to further improve the breed- 
ing and to increase production. He 
bought the eggs produced by these 
flocks, paying the producers a 


premium of 10 to 15 cents a dozen 
and furnishing a.stable and satis- 
factory market to this large number 
of farmers. 


Percy Takes Quick Action 


Meantime, Percy found it neces- 
sary to enlarge his hatchery and 
add another incubator. He widened 
his market and sold baby chicks 
throughout Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Arkansas, and Texas. 

As poultry production increased 
in Evangeline and adjoining par- 
ishes, producers had difficulty in 
marketing surplus chickens and 
eggs and soon found themselves vic- 
tims of poor markets and unprofit- 
able prices. Percy took quick action 
to remedy this situation. He bought 
a fleet of six trucks, employed truck 
drivers, and established truck routes 
throughout a wide area where he 
now regularly buys chickens and 
eggs which are marketed from 
Baton Rouge and New Orleans to 
Waco and Dallas. 

During the period of high egg 
production last spring, Percy bought 
and sold $116,000 worth of eggs to 
the War Food Administration with- 
in six weeks. He is now doing a 
$300,000 chicken and egg business 
annually. D. C. Lavergne, assistant 
supervisor of vocational agriculture, 
says Percy is now handling more 
eggs than any other dealer in 
Louisiana. 
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be Committees at Work in Mich- 
igan: A broad research program has 
been planned by the Michigan In- 
dustrial Education Society, affiliate 
of the Michigan Vocational Associ- 
ation. Twenty-one committees have 
been appointed to work under the 
leadership of a Research Coordinat- 
ing Committee chairmanned by 
G. H. Silvius, associate professor of 
industrial education, Wayne Uni- 
versity, Detroit, Mich. 

Aspects of industrial education 
assigned are: adult and part-time 
education, aeronautics, air condi- 
tioning and refrigeration, appren- 
tice training, automobile mechanics, 
bench metal work, drafting, elec- 
tricity, machine shop, patternmak- 
ing and woodworking, printing, 
projects and improvised shop equip- 


ment, visual education, related trade 
work, room layout and equipment, 
safety education, teaching methods 
and teaching aids, trade and indus- 
trial education for girls and women, 
vocational technical education, 
welding, and industrial teacher edu- 
cation. 

Functions for these committees 
have been announced by the So- 
ciety: (1) to give leadership in the 
promotion and encouragement of 
the work throughout the state; (2) 
to recognize outstanding teachers of 
the subject or activity and provide 
an opportunity for them to show 
their “‘wares”’ at our state meetings; 
(3) arrange at our state conventions 
exhibits of worthwhile teaching de- 
vices and other materials that will 
help to encourage teachers to keep 


up with the latest developments; 
(4) to represent the MIES on vari- 
ous state committees working on 
similar problems; (5) to publish 
monographs from time to time that 
will help teachers to put into prac- 
tice and to carry out the work rep- 
resented by the committee. 

The Society has allocated $150 for 
publications prepared by these com- 
mittees. Postponement of its annual 
convention was voted by the execu- 
tive board. In order, however, to 
carry on the Society’s work six area 
conferences have been scheduled in 
six sections of the state. 

Pennsylvania: AVA members in 
the Harrisburg area have organized 
as a regional Vocational and Indus- 
trial Arts Teachers Association. 
President is J. E. Hiller. 
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ome economics 


Health Instruction Taking Hold: 
Girls and boys in many states display 
increasing interest in health. Perhaps 
teaching can take credit! That great 
gains in community health services 
could be achieved through enriched 
subject matter and challenging ac- 
tivities was established at Purdue 
University by Alma Long in 1943. In 
1945 Oklahoma teachers permit stu- 
dents not enrolled in home economics 
to enter their classes for Red Cross 
Home Nursing units. At Waynoka 
High School girls unable to get into 
the day class asked over and over 
until finally they were granted a spe- 
cial night class on home nursing. In 
Oklahoma also students are helping 
to get tots to Well Baby Clinics con- 
ducted by County Child Health Nurses. 
They take the lead in furnishing and 
equipping isolation rooms in schools 
for students who are ill. They put up 
exhibits on enriched flour in store 
windows; invite the public to see 
health films either at school or at 
local movie houses. 

School Lunch By-Products: School 
lunch programs give rise to many 
teaching innovations. At Arendtsville, 
Pa., sophomore girls studying nutri- 
tion surveyed the diet of children in 
the first eight grades. After results 
were tabulated, each committee made 
a poster for the grade surveyed to 
show what improvements should be 
made by that particular group. At 
Aberdeen, S. D., students experi- 
mented with dehydrated whole eggs 
in sugarless pumpkin pie, scrambled 
eggs, yeast rolls, salad dressing, and 
custards. When recipes were evolved 
that gave a satisfactory product, they 
were used by the lunchroom cooks. 

Other students have carried on ex- 
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periments in work simplification. At 
the Liberty Township High School, 
Pa., girls discovered that saving time 
and effort sometimes called for rear- 
rangement of equipment, relocation of 
supplies in cupboards, or a new 
method of performing the housekeep- 
ing operation. 

An enterprising group of boys and 
girls in Peck, Mich., solved the prob- 
lem of the cafeteria meals having to 
be prepared in the home economics 
laboratory. Under the direction of 
their shop teacher, the boys tore out 
the wall between two unused storage 
rooms and added the area occupied 
by a narrow passageway to the fur- 
nace room. They poured cement to 
level off the floor of the new kitchen 
and cut a new window. Old boards 
from the wall became linoleum 
covered counters. The boys painted 
ceiling and walls; girls painted tables 
and chairs. Four more benches were 
built to be used with drop-leaf tables 
along the walls. Finally a Dutch Co- 
lonial design was stencilled around 
the wall and on all furniture. Girls 
made harmonizing curtains decorated 
with scraps from rag bags. 

In another Michigan school, the Mil- 
ler High School in Detroit, students 
planned a “gay but not gaudy” home- 
making room on a similar economy 
basis. One clever idea was a movable 
“food bar” which serves as a partition 
between unit kitchens. In addition to 
providing work surface, such a bar 
can be converted into a counter so 
that boys and girls can prepare short 
orders and serve them as they would 
in a commercial eating establishment. 

Homemaking Club Work: In school 
projects where many hours of volun- 
teer labor are necessary, the work 
of girls in home economics clubs 
stands out. Evelyn Toups reports that 
the Gueydan (Louisiana) Junior 
Homemakers in 1942 changed the 
flower garden surrounding their school 
cottage into a Victory garden. They 
have kept a year-round vegetable sup- 
ply growing ever since. They have 
planned, canned, used the fresh and 
canned vegetables in school meals, 
and even shared their products with 
their home folk and others. “We say 
that is a good record!” writes Evelyn. 
Thus students develop a skill which 
may prove a satisfying hobby in later 
years or a possible means of liveli- 
hood. 

Girls at the Sinking Spring (Pa.) 
Boro High School are learning hand 
weaving. On small, inexpensive looms 
owned by the school they have woven 


As in Obion County, home economics 
teachers give leadership in school ac- 
tivities promoting health education. 
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cotton and wool cloth for jackets and 
are now weaving upholstery for 
chairs. 

Guidance Hunches: In addition to 
learning home crafts, students are in- 
terested in learning the kinds of 
paid employment outside the home 
that will be open to them upon grad- 
uation. After suitable study and plan- 
ning, each student spends her home 
economics class period for two or 
three weeks in some occupation of 
her choice. This organization has been 
in use long enough in some Michigan 
high schools to indicate that teachers, 
students, school principals, employers, 
and other townspeople are enthusi- 
astic about the plan. In many places 
try-outs extend to six weeks. Al- 
though students receive school credit 
rather than pay, later they are often 
employed part-time at regular wages 
in the jobs they previously had studied. 

When girls complete special wage- 
earning courses they are ready for 
full-time jobs. Seven graduates from 
the child care training departments, 
Bok and Dobbins Vocational Schools, 
Philadelphia, are now assistants to 
nursery school teachers in child care 
centers. They begin at $100 per 
month, 

Graduates of four-year home eco- 
nomics college courses are also in 
great demand. In Missouri a program 
for recruiting high school pupils to 
major in home economics has just 
been started. The State Department 
of Education, teacher training insti- 
tutions, and the Missouri Home Eco- 
nomics Association are working on 
it. Since 1936 Massachusetts Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution have 
so approved the study of home eco- 
nomics that they have set up an an- 
nual $100 scholarship for a high school 
graduate who is seeking training in 
home economics and who meets cer- 
tain requirements. Anna Kloss, state 
supervisor of home economics educa- 
tion, assists with this contest. 


“Good business must be preceded 
by good education. One is the hatchet 
and the other the handle; one is the 
lock and the other is the key. They 
are inseparable. Bad business and un- 
employment always result from a 
temporary weakness in our education- 
al system.”—Roger W. Babson. 


Since 1940, one and a half million 
young farmers have gone into the 
armed forces and around five million 
civilians have left the farm for war 
jobs. Yet retirement of elderly farm 
operators will probably open only 
220,000 farms by 1945.—Wallace’s 
Farmer. 
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Kducation 


Virginia—Essay Contest: Edith Fox, 
16 - year - old Washington - Lee High 
School senior student, Arlington, won 
a $25 War Bond for her essay on 
What the Retail Training Class Has 
Meant to Me. She is the first winner 
of the statewide essay contest inau- 
gurated this year by the Virginia Dis- 
tributors’ Clubs. 

The essay contest will be a yearly 
project of the Distributors’ Club Bul- 
letin, first issue of which was pub- 
lished on March 15. Edith’s essay ap- 
pears in the Bulletin. Judges were 
‘Mrs. Dorothy Slaughter, training di- 
rector, Thalhimers; George Robinson, 
secretary, Richmond Retail Mer- 
chants Association; Katherine Bell, 
associate director of the School of 
Store Service; and Louise Bernard, 
state supervisor of distributive edu- 
cation. 

Virginia—Store Officials Meet with 
Educators: Store officials and distrib- 
ution education experts met on April 
16 for the first State Retail Personnel 
Conference. War and postwar person- 
nel problems were considered at the 
Richmond meeting. A full report has 
been promised for a later AVJournal. 
Conference members considered what 
training could do to increase efficiency 
of retail store workers and manage- 
ment. Local community programs 
will be based on proposals and sug- 
gestions evolved at the meeting. Plans 
for the April 16 conference were 
made at a March 6 meeting attended 
by J. Emmett Gleason, president, H. 
M. Gleason and Co., Charlottesville; 
Max Guggenheimer, president, Gug- 
genheimer’s, Lynchburg; Glover Mil- 
ler, Southeastern Chain Store Coun- 
cil, Inc., Norfolk; William P. Nord- 
linger, assistant manager of Rice’s 
Fashion Corner, Norfolk; Webster S. 
Rhoads, Jr., president of Miller and 
Rhoads, Richmond; Miriam Sears, 
training director at Smith and Wel- 
ton, Norfolk; Mrs. Dorothy Slaughter, 
training director at Thalhimers, Rich- 
mond; Mrs. Mavis Gibbs, home econ- 
omist, Norfolk; Walter S. Newman, 
assistant state superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction; Katherine Bell, asso- 
ciate director, School of Store Ser- 
vice, Richmond; Louise Bernard, state 
supervisor of distributive education; 
Mrs. Anne Berry, supervisor, Tide- 
water Area; Rosemary McMillan, su- 
pervisor, Richmond Retail Institute. 

Nebraska—Retail Spanish for Sales- 
people: A 20-hour course, designed to 
prepare salespeople to meet and con- 
duct business courteously and effi- 
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ciently with Spanish speaking people, 
has been popular in Lincoln since the 
permanent Mexican colony in this city 
has been vastly increased. Students 
are not expected to become masfers 
of the language but will be able to 
handle many practical problems. The 
course was prepared by Lloyd D. 
Teale, instructor, and organized by 
Hazel L. Smith, supervisor of adult 
distributive education, Lincoln. 

South Carolina—Merchant’s Lunch 
eon in Miniature: Major G. Heyward 
Mahon, president, 
Co., was the guest speaker at a re- 
cent Distributors’ Club meeting in 
Greenville organized along noon 
luncheon club lines. Coordinator and 
club sponsor of distributive education 
at Senior High School is Margaret 
Keith. 

An illustrated folder of the annual 
state conference gives ample evidence 
that the Distributors’ Clubs are mak- 
ing splendid progress in South Caro- 
lina. 

Connecticut — Foreign Trade Insti 
tute: 
signed to aid Connecticut’s smaller 
industries in the development of for- 
eign markets, has been organized by 
the Connecticut State Board of Edu- 
cation under the direction of James 


foreign field was high was obvious 
from the enrollment of 68 persons, a 
number so large that it was necessary 
to have the classes meet in two sec- 
tions. Meetings are led by Herbert F. 
Beebe, who has been manager, for- 


eign trade department, Winchester Re- | 


peating Arms Company, New Haven. 
He has written and lectured exten- 
sively on foreign trade. Success of the 
institute in Hartford has led the State 


Board to plan similar courses in other | 


large manufacturing centers. 

Puerto Rico — Monthly Club Bulle- 
tin: All distributive education groups 
in Puerto Rico have responded beau- 
tifullv to the Distributors’ Club’s call. 
All the high school centers have or- 
ganized local chapters. Evelyn Torres, 
instructor of part-time classes, has 
been chosen Insular director. A 


monthly bulletin will keep members 
| ST. PAUL 1, MINN., 


informed of one another’s activities. 
A contest is being held among local 
chapters for the selection of a name 
for the paper. Final choice will be 
made soon. 


By Earl B. Webb 





Heyward Mahon | 


A Foreign Trade Institute, de- | 





IT’S 
| REQUISITION 
TIME—— 


Simplify your work in ordering 
crafts supplies for next year. 


Fello werafters 
FOURTEENTH CATALOGUE 


help you. Use its comprehensive and detailed 
information on tools, materials and supplies 
or: 
Leathercraft 
Costucraft 
Braiding and 
Knotting 
Plastics 
Amberol 
Ambercast 
Costuloid 
Beadcraft 
Woodburning 
and Foil 
Transfer 
Felt Craft 
Cork Craft 
Glass Etching 
Hand-Loom 
Weaving 
Fibre Craft 
Block Printing 
Colors and 





Finishes 

Plastico-Rok 
Silk Screen Process Printing, Wood Craft, 
Castings, Pottery, Wood Carving, Metal- 
craft and Jewelry, Airplane Model Building. 
You'll probably want to emphasize Plastics 
and Metal as well as Leather. See the very 
complete sections on these crafts and Special 
Insert page on Aluminum. 


ORDER FROM YOUR NEAREST 
DISTRIBUTOR 


| ATLANTA 1, GA., Milton Bradley Co. of Ga., Ine., 
A. Dorsey, state supervisor of distrib- 


utive education. That interest in the | 


384 Forrest Ave., N. E. 

BOISE, IDAHO, The Book Shop, 319 N. 8th St. 

BOSTON 16, MASS., Fellowcrafters, Inc., 130 
Clarendon St. 

CHICAGO 10, ILL., Chicago Craft Service, Craft 
House, 615 No. LaSalle St. 

=. 2, OHIO, A. E. Wi'de Co., 136 W 

camera 13, 
1817 W. 25th St. 

DENVER 2, COLO., H. R. Meininger Co., 
teenth St. 

DETROIT 26, MICH., 
Michigan Ave. 

HONOLULU, HAWAII, T. H., N. K. Young Co., 
7 No. Pavahi St. (P.O, Box 1556 

LOS ANGELES 55, CAL., Schwabacher-Frey Co. 
School Supply Division, 736-738 So. Broadway 

LOUISVILLE 2, KY., Central School Supply Co 
311 W. Main St. 

NASHVILLE 3, TENN., Nashville Products Co., 158 
2nd Ave., N. 

NEW YORK 7, N. Y., Warren Sales Co., Inc., 26 
Park PI. 

PHILADEPHIA 6, PA., Garrett-Buchanan Co 
Supply Dept., 12-20 So. 6th St. 
PORTLAND 4, ORE., J. K. Gill Co. 

Ave. 
RICHMOND 9, VA., 
327 W. Maina St. 


OHIO, Cleveland Leather Co., 
409 Six- 


Dearborn Leather Co., 834 


.. School 
, 408 S. W. Sth 
Flowers School Equipment Co. 


St. Paul Book & Stationery 
Co., 55-57-59 East Sixth St. 

SYRACUSE 1, N. Y., 
Genessee St. 


CANADA, TORONTO, lewis Craft Supplies, Ltd., 
8 Bathurst St. 


"ses 
OL ° 30 CLARENDON ST 
owcrasters 8OSTON !6 MASS 


Bardeen’s, Inc., 


543-45 E. 

















































New automatic stokers require more skill from locomotive fire- 


VERYONE doffs his hat to the 
railroad engineer and fireman 
for what they have done to win the 
war. Many of these workers are new 
to their jobs; other railroaders have 
had to’ learn how to use new equip- 
ment. Modern stokers have elimi- 
nated the need for “coal shoveling 
firemen.” Firing a locomotive has 
recently developed into a more 
highly skilled occupation. 

This technological change led to 
a demand for training. Instructor 
training meetings were held by Bu- 
reau of Technical and Industrial 
Education representatives with 
some 200 persons employed by the 
New York Central Railroad. At con- 
ferences in Albany, Syracuse, Buf- 
falo, Cleveland, Toledo and Chicago 





men, so vocational education provides training assistance. 


training methods were analyzed. 

After this series of meetings, plans 
were formulated to prepare a man- 
ual to supplement the material al- 
ready being used to train new fire- 
men and to assist experienced fire- 
men. The fireman’s work in the cabs 
of locomotives was carefully ob- 
served and analyzed. Conferences 
with experts on locomotive per- 
formance were held. All this led to 
selection of topics or units of in- 
struction designed exclusively for 
firemen. Only the topic of crew co- 
operation, which is of great impor- 
tance in successful locomotive oper- 
ation, includes any of the engineer’s 
duties. 

Out of this study came a 150 page 
manual, Suggested Unit Course in 


New Stoker Methods Taught Railroad 


LAY THAT 
SHOVEL DOWN! 


Firemen in New York Course 


By TRUMAN G. DELL, 
CURRICULUM SPECIALIST 






Locomotive Firing. Like parallel 
monographs the units are of two 
types and written in pairs. The In- 
formation or “why-to-do”’ units are 
coupled with Procedure or ‘“‘thow-to- 
do” units. Although written around 
New York Central Railroad prac- 
tices, the material is equally useful 
for firemen on other railroads. 

Many illustrations contribute to 
the manual developed by the Cur- 
riculum Construction Laboratory 
operated by the New York State 
Education Department at the Seneca 
Vocational High School in Buffalo. 
For further information about the 
manual write to the Bureau of 
Technical and Industrial Education, 
State Education Department, Al- 
bany, N. Y. 





ALIFORNIA has a new coordi- 
nating council made up of vo- 
cational teacher association repre- 
sentatives. The new council is 
launching a state vocational news- 
letter. 

This council grew out of a meet- 
ing called by Julian A. McPhee soon 
after his appointment to the new 
position of state director of voca- 
tional education. 

State and regional officers of each 
vocational group were invited to 
meet with state commission for vo- 
cational education members and the 
state staff. Need for greater coordi- 
nation between the various voca- 
tional services was placed before 
the 33 in attendance. Assistance of 
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CALIFORNIA FORGES UNITY 


vocational teachers in formulating 
service policies of the state commis- 
sion were invited. 

The coordinating council, formed 
at the meeting, will be composed of 
the president and two other mem- 
bers of teacher groups representing 
agriculture, industrial education, 
home economics, business and guid- 
ance. Virgil Volla, Los Angeles, 
president, California Industrial Edu- 
cation Association, was named tem- 
porary chairman. 

It was also agreed to start, on a 
tentative basis, a state vocational 
newsletter, to be distributed at first 
to state, regional and sectional offi- 
cers of the various vocational asso- 
ciations only. If the newsletter idea 








proves successful, means ,will be 
found to provide several thousand 
copies for all California vocational 
teachers. 

Each organization appointed an 
“associate editor” for the newslet- 
ter. These are: Arthur Godfrey, San 
Luis Obispo, agriculture; Kathleen 
McFaul, Anaheim, business; John 
W. Ernest, Long Beach, distributive 
occupations; Maude E. Ingalls, Yuba 
City, home economics; B. B. Mc- 
Daniel, Sacramento, guidance; and 
Herbert Anderson, Los Angeles, in- 
dustrial education. 

The coordinating council will be 
called together again soon to perfect 
plan for the further development of 
the organization. 
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Industrial Arts News 


HE January AVJournal report- 

ed projects undertaken by the 
Industrial Arts Planning Commit- 
tee. Four subcommittee chairmen 
are planning four publications. One, 
Homer J. Smith, University of Min- 
nesota, has reported progress. He 
invites aid from all interested per- 
sons. His co-workers are Laurence 
F. Ashley, Yonkers, N. Y., and 
Frank C. Moore, Cleveland, Ohio. 

These three men have assumed 
the task of “stating the case” for in- 
dustrial arts as a general phase of 
education. They will explain its 
purposes and contributions as a spe- 
cial departmental offering or cur- 
riculum area in our cosmopolitan 
schools. While pupil ages and school 
types or levels will need to be men- 
tioned, it is not the subcommittee’s 
intent to suggest programs or prac- 
tices. 

Those conscious of the fog and lag 
regarding the meaning and out- 
comes of industrial arts are invited 
to cooperate. Any of the three men 
will be pleased to receive copies of 
definitions, lists of aims, and any 
formal statements explanatory of 
the work that may not have ap- 
peared in our professional books 
and magazines. Whatever contribu- 
tors may choose to write or bring 
to the subcommittee’s attention will 
be greatly appreciated. 


Michigan—Course of Study: Prep- 
aration of a course of study for indus- 
trial arts is the assignment given to 
a Michigan Industrial Education So- 
ciety committee headed by G. H. Sil- 
vius, Wayne University, Detroit, Mich. 
Other members are: A. A. Vezzani, 
Marshall Byrn, George Willoughby, 
Archie Nevins, Arthur L. Reagh. This 
committee held its first meeting in 
Ann Arbor on February 9, at which 
time the framework was laid for a 
publication, and writing work as- 
signed. 


Louisiana — Expansion Urged: A 
special committee on vocational edu- 
cation recommended increasing and 
strengthening industrial arts: “In- 
struction in industrial arts will begin 
in the lower elementary grades and 
will be continued through high school 
as part of the general education offer- 
ing. As exploratory courses, the in- 
dustrial arts will be particularly 
stressed in the seventh to ninth 
grades.” 


Oklahoma—Safety Program: School 
shop safety consciousness has been 
given a strong push this year by a 
program carried forward by the Okla- 
homa Educational Association’s In- 
dustrial Education Division in cooper- 
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ation with the National Safety Coun- 


cil. Early in the fall every shop teach- 
er received an invitation to sign up 
for a statewide accident prevention 
program. Signers agreed to: (1) teach 
safety as an integral part of each unit 
of instruction; (2) make two annual 
safety inspections of the shops, one in 
the early fall and the other in the late 
spring; (3) report in writing on the 
newly adopted Standard Accident Re- 
port form for reporting accidents in 
Oklahoma school shops. To each par- 


By E. E. ERICSON 


ticipating shop went a membership 
certificate listing the school and in- 
structor. 

School shop safety has been adopted 
as the major project of the State 
Junior Chamber of Commerce Safety 
Committee. 

For copies of the carefully prepared 
forms backing up this campaign those 
interested may write to the co-direc- 
tors, E. B. Chandler and DeWitt Hunt, 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College, Stillwater, Okla. 














tools. 


Braiding, Etching. 


323 Pages 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
FOR A CHANGING WORLD 
By the late 
F. Theodore Struck 
Covering the entire field of less- 
than-college grade, this book dis- 
cusses the past development of 
vocational education, its present 
function, and future application. 


550 Pages $3.50 


440 Fourth Avenue 





Important WILEY Books 
CREATIVE HANDS 


By DORIS COX and BARBARA WARREN WEISMANN 
Faculty Members, University of Minnesota 


Written by two teachers, and tested in the classroom, CREATIVE 
HANDS applies the fundamentals of good design to various craft 
problems, explaining all techniques involved. It shows how good taste 
and suitability can be applied to clothes and home furnishings. Gives 
directions for making inexpensive articles which require only simple 


EXPLAINS AND DESCRIBES—Sewing, Embroidery, Stencil- 
ling, Painting, Batiking, Block Printing, Carving, Weaving, 


GIVES INSTRUCTIONS FOR WORKING WITH—Fabrics, 
Paper, Tin, String,- Wool, Wood, Leather, Pewter. 


INCLUDES DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING—Mittens, Scarves, 
Wall Hangings, Draperies, Boxes, Bowls, Lamp Shades, Table and 
Desk Mats, Hand Bags, Buttons, Candlesticks, Cards, Book Plates, 
Belts, Napkins, Portfolios, Scrapbooks, Telephone Book Covers, 
Serving Spoons, Napkin Rings, Clips. 


154 Illustrations 


Copies Obtainable on Approval 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 


Member, American Textbook Publishers’ Institute 


$3.00 


PERMANENT LEARNING 
By W. H. Lancelot 


Presents methods of teaching for 
permanent outcomes; emphasizes 
the importance of learning by 
thinking, and the need for the 
formation of right thinking hab- 
its in students. 


221 Pages $2.25 


New York 16, N. Y. 























N the rambling palace of Visual 

Aids, charts play an humble 
Cinderella to those two princesses, 
films and filmstrips. We have over- 
looked the chart as an aid to educa- 
tion. 

Not so the Army and Navy. “We 
lack definite data on films,” said the 
reserve officer in blues, “but we ran 
a test on charts. We found that 
teachers using charts could increase 
the initial accuracy of men going on 
the firing range by 70 per cent.” 

Army and Navy training aids 
workshops have created laminated 
as well as single sheet charts. To 
show how to demount a gun the 
teacher simply turns back the cello- 
phane sheets one by one. Successive 
sheets, each picturing one part in 
color, show a man how to take a 
gun apart and how to put it to- 
gether. 

In this issue we list new additions 
to the lengthening roster of charts. 
One from the Labor Department 
hammers home safety lessons with 
pictures. The Eberhard Faber chart 
introduces students to woodwork- 
ing joints. Bray offers a chart sup- 
plementing an ignition film. Our dig- 
nified State Department has resorted 
to a large chart in two colors to 
explain the proposed Dumbarton 
Oaks United Nations organization. 

Vocational teachers say that well 
conceived charts supplied by indus- 
trial concerns find daily use as teach- 
ing aids. All this experience sug- 
gests that the chart deserves pro- 
motion in the visual aids ranks. 


FILMS AND FILMSTRIPS 


General Electric Co., Appliance and 
Merchandise Department, Bridgeport, 
Conn., announces the release of Frozen 
Foods, 16 mm. sound color film on how 
to prepare, package, freeze, and cook 
frozen foods. Many scenes of this 40 
minute picture were shot in the Con- 
sumers Institute kitchens and demon- 
stration hall. Meat, fish, and fowl 
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scenes were made in the model locker 
plant at Lancaster, Pa. Covers fruits, 
vegetables, as well as meats, fish, and 
fowl. Available through General Elec- 
tric District Offices. Produced under 
the direction of D. K. Tressler, con- 
sultant, food technology, General 
Electric Co. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Inc., Chicago, Ill., announces a new 
film on The Teeth. Animated drawings 
and direct photography present four 
vital problems in connection with 
teeth; how teeth develop and grow; 
which foods help to build strong teeth; 
how to brush the teeth; and how the 
dentist cares for the teeth. 


Bray Studios, Inc., New York, an- 
nounce Ignition and Spark Plugs, 16 
mm. sound, 25 minutes. Explains by 
animated drawings and regular pho- 
tography the complete automobile 
ignition system and its component 


parts. Llustrates causes of fouling, 
pre-ignition, and other ignition trou- 
bies, also proper servicing, cleaning, 
and testing of spark plugs. Rent, $1.50: 
sale, $50. With each picture goes the 
24 page manual, Facts About Spark 
Plugs and Engines, and a 24 by 36 in, 
wall chart. 


Jam Handy Organization, Det) it. 
Mich., announces a kit set of 22 sli-‘e- 
films on safety practices in woodwo:k- 
ing. Slidefilms one to eight are on 
basic shop safety; additional 14 are 
on woodworking tools and machines. 
Total of 1,128 pictures. Kit was pre- 
pared and checked by teachers fa- 
miliar with approved woodworking 
shop practices. For free descriptive 
folder write to Jam Handy, Detroit, 
Mich. 


CHARTS 


U. S. Department of Labor, Division 
of Labor Standards, has issued two 
industrial safety charts 42 by 11 in. 
two colors, on Drill Presses and Cir- 
cular Saws. Sample copies will be sup- 
plied on request to any vocational 
school. Additional copies may be pur- 
chased from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C., five 
cents per copy. Ten other charts are 
now in preparation: Industrial Trucks, 
Engine Lathes, Band Saws, Abrasive 
Wheels, Shapers, Ladders, Wrenches, 
Electrical Hazard, Arc Welding Equip- 
ment, Screw Drivers. 


Standard Woodworking Joints. 
Chart 27 by 16% in. showing detailed 
drawings of 60 different woodworking 
joints used in carpentry, joinery, mill- 
work, and cabinet-making. Useful to 

(Continued on page 38) 


This picture, taken from Frozen Foods, 16 mm. sound color film, shows final 
step in packing frozen spinach. Issued by the General Electric Company. 
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1,128 Lighted Pictures 


SAFE PRACTICES IN 
WOODWORKING 


Instruction - Review - Test 
* 


22 SLIDEFILMS 


, 701 Lighted Pictures 
Lesson Slidefilms EES 


_* Consewe Time | ee MACHINING 
x Stimulate Thinking 4 ee . ceaiticaiiaad 
* Encourage Discussion 


Instructors realize that their classes must keep pace with 
today’s fast-moving events. . . . The shop work instructor 
can conserve valuable time formerly spent on general : eo ; 
course preparation, outlines, studies, lessons and exam- ' aw 

inations by using specially prepared discussional slide- . . 

films on specific subjects—and also save time in “getting 874 Lighted Pictures 
over” the subject to the class. 


These lighted lesson slidefilms are extremely flexible— ai — B E N C H 


everyone in the class can see the large projected picture 
. .. each picture can be held on the screen and discussed - 
* 


PaaS ° 





until it is understood by every member of the class. 

Pictures hold attention. They permit the instructor to give 

special emphasis and to present pertinent supplementary ; LIDEFILM 
information as desired. The text and legends on the film : . 10 S$ s 


are factual and clear. 


® Slidefilm instruction permits group training that is as direct and effec- 
tive as individual student instruction. All slidefilm photographs, drawings 
and text are skillfully prepared under the direction of thoroughly qualified 
authorities in each field. Make your shop work courses even more effec- 
tive—use Slidefilm Kit-Sets. 
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One of 1,128 pictures in the filmstrip set on safety prac- 
tices in woodworking, issued by the Jam Handy Organization. 


hang in the woodworking shop. Single 
copies free on application to Eberhard 
Faber, 37 Greenpoint Ave., Brooklyn 
22, N. Y. This chart is an addition to 
the Eberhard Faber. series which now 
includes (1) Basic Standards in Me- 
chanical Drafting, (2) Basic Stand- 
ards for Architectural Drawing, (3) 
Basic Principles in Sheet Metal De- 
velopment, (4) Standard Symbols in 
Electronics and Radio Engineering. 


BOOKS 


Education for Responsible Living. 
Wallace B. Donham. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1944. 309 pp. $3.00. 

Professor of administration, Har- 
vard University School of Business 
Administration, gives his opinion of 
liberal arts education. Has chapter on 
vocational education for which he 
manifests little enthusiasm. 


An Empirical Study of the Relative 
Merits of Gregg Shorthand and 
Script Shorthand. Walter L. Deemer. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1944. 525 pp. $4.00. 

A study financed by General Short- 
hand Corporation, publishers of Script 
Shorthand, by a subvention to the 
Educational Research Corporation; 
schools and educators in 15 Mass., 
N. Y. and Conn. communities par- 
ticipating. 


The College and Teacher Education. 
W. Earl Armstrong, Ernest V. Hollis 
and Helen E. Davis. Washington, 
D. C.: American Council on Edu- 
cation, 1944. 311 pp.. $2.50. 
Recognizing that teacher education 

cannot be completely analyzed by re- 


search techniques, this report of the 
Commission on Teacher Education de- 
scribes and analyzes specific activities 
carried on in more than 20 institu- 
tions. Vocational educators will be 
particularly interested in “repattern- 
ing agricultural education at Raleigh” 
and “off campus programs in Ne- 
braska.” 


Your High School Record—Does It 
Count? Robert D. Falk. Pierre, S. D.: 
South Dakota Press, 1941, 1945. 124 
pp. $2.25. 

Revised edition of a guidance aid 
consisting chiefly of the application 
forms of major industries showing 
what personnel officers look for in the 
people they hire. 


A Saga of Sugar. Fred G. Taylor. 
Utah-Idaho Sugar Co., 1944. 234 
pages. 

The story of the development of 
beet sugar in the Rocky Mountain 
West. The author is vice president of 
the Utah-Idaho Sugar Co. 


Soul of Amber. Alfred M. Still. New 


York: Murray Hill Books, Inc., 
1944. 274 pages. $2.50. 
The history of our developing 


knowledge of electricity: how sci- 
entists of many nations have helped 
us to identify and control the power 
of electricity. 


Fundamentals of Pressure and Tem- 
perature Instruments. New York 
State Education Department, 1944. 
232 pages. 

Advancing technology requires vo- 
cational education to train workers 
in the use of modern precision instru- 
ments, measurement and control of 
industrial processes. This monograph 
is a basic training course in this field. 
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IN PAPER COVERS 


The Golden Book of Designs. Alex- 
ander Crane. Boston, Mass.; Fellow- 
crafters, Inc., 1945. 26 pp. $1.50. 
A new set of designs which the 

publishers hope will not be a “mere 

source of designs to be copied” but 

a “well of ideas on which to draw.” 


A Handbook for Community Food 
Preservation Centers. Ruth Powell 
and C. R. Wilkey. Little Rock, Ark.: 
State Department of Education, 
1944. 50 pages. 

A helpful guide to problems faced 


. by .school community. -canners. In- 


cludes recipes, instructions on canning 
meat, products suitable for canning, 
directions for adjusting power sealer, 
rules and regulations of the Arkansas 
State Board of Health. 





Suggested Course in Mathematics 
for Apprentices in the Sheet Metal 
Trade. State Department of Public 
Instruction, Vocational Division. 
Camden, N. J.: New York Ship- 
building Corp., 1944. 198 pp. 

A practical approach to the prob- 
lem of related instructions: actual 
job experience of sheet metal work- 
ers. The authors have selected 
mathematical content which is imme- 
diately pertinent to the problems of 
workers in this trade. 


Handbook for Secondary Schools. 
State Board of Education, New 
Mexico: Revised 1944. 

Contains recommendations on guid- 
ance service and cumulative record 
form. 
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Section from Eberhard Faber educational 
chart on “Standard Woodworking Joints,” 
showing 60 different joints. 
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ecORDER AND 


HE usual and orthodox method of 

teaching correct English usage and 
pronunciation is the grammatical 
method. When this has been tried for 
10 or 11 years of schooling and incor- 
rect usages and pronunciations are 
still prevalent in a student’s speech, 
some other method should be tried. 

This “other method” is the correc- 
tive method, or, in other words, the 
correcting of errors in usage, pronun- 
ciation and diction as they are made. 
To make these corrections as a stu- 
dent is expounding in an oral com- 
position before a class will interrupt 
the flow of thought and speech, and 
prove a rather embarrassing proce- 
dure for the student being corrected. 

To overcome this difficulty, the 
Bayonne Technical High School is 
making use of a recording device. 
When making his classroom report, the 
student speaks into a microphone and 
a record of his speech is made. This 
record is then played to the entire 
class. It can be stopped at any point 
for corrections. An error can be played 
over several times for emphasis on 
correct usage. The recorded speech 
can be criticized by the class. Not only 
that, but the record can be played 
back for a student a year after it was 
made, so he can measure his own 
progress. 

The method was devised by Louis 
Ruben, the school musical director. 
He has used the same method in mu- 
sical instruction with excellent re- 
sults. 

An adaptation of a similar method 
in written composition can be em- 
ployed with letters, reports, composi- 
tions, or any other form of writing. 
These can be reflected on a screen by 
means of a mirrored reflector. 


Student addresses the class as Louis Ru- 
ben, the teacher, records what he says. 
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Both teacher and class listen to the re- 
cording machine to correct mistakes in 
English that the student has made. 


By leaving off or covering the name 
of the writer, errors of any one indi- 
vidual can be studied by an entire 
class with embarrassment to none. 
This type of corrective work is most 
beneficial because it consists of cor- 
rection of errors actually being made 
rather than errors printed in a book 
on corrective English—errors that 
someone thinks might be made by 
students. 

Through use of these devices—the 
recorder and mirrored reflector—the 
teacher and class can correct English 
imperfections at the time they are 
made. Furthermore, they supply a 
useful check on the permanence of 
the correction. 





International Understanding 


Ways and means of promoting un- 
derstanding of world cultures among 
children in American elementary and 
secondary schools is the assignment 
given to a group of educators. The 
work will be supported by a founda- 
tion grant of $200,000 per year. Exec- 
utive director of the project is Gor- 
don R. Mirick, assistant director of 
Teachers College schools and school 
experimentation, Columbia Univer- 
sity. The organization will publish a 
quarterly journal. 





The American Home Economics As- 
sociation announces that Lelia M. 
Massey has assumed her duties as ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Association. 
Miss Massey has been an assistant su- 
pervisor in the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics of New York State for the 
past several years, where she has been 
in charge of home economics curricu- 
lum work. Before she came to New 
York, she was State Supervisor of 
Home Economics in Montana. 
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You'll Need These 
New1945 Vocational 
Guidance Books— 


CAREERS IN BUSINESS 
FOR WOMEN 


by Doree Smedley & 
Lura Robinson 


Practical, readable, challenging guide 
to business careers today and potential 
occupational opportunities for girls and 
women in the years ahead. Stresses 
psychological as well as routine require- 
ments, personality factors, skills, educa- 
tion, qualifications for success. Concrete 
pictures of day-to-day life in specific 
jobs. 45 exceptional photographs. In- 
dex. A Vocational Guid 
book 


Research 
$2.75 





CAREERS IN SCIENCE 
by Philip Pollack 


Job opportunities in more than 70 
specific occupations and 15 different 
branches of science: chemistry, physics, 
biology and geology, are exhaustively 
covered. Valuable supplementary ap- 
pendices by top men in the fields of 
pure and applied science. Special chap- 
ter on woman’s place in the laboratory. 
56 fine photographs illustrating many 
phases of scientific work. Index. Voca- 
tional Guidance Research book . $2.75 


CAREERS IN THE 
STEEL INDUSTRY 


by Capt. Burr W. Leyson 


Describes the whole steel making proc- 
ess in simple terms. Discusses the work 
of the laboratory technician and metal- 
lurgist, and points out job requirements 
and remuneration in the different divi- 
sions (management, selling, production) 
of the industry. Important data on post- 
war opportunities, particularly in the 
selling of steel prefabricated houses. 
Appendix of representative earnings of 
workers and executives. 35 excellent, 
up-to-date industrial photographs. In- 





E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC. 
300 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


() Send titles checked. $ enclosed [] Charge 
Am entitled to discount to 
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Just Call Bibs 
(Concluded from page 19) 


Parents agree to the following: 

1. To make it my practice to call 
her a day ahead, if possible. 

2. To give her complete instruc- 
tions when I leave her in charge, in- 
cluding where to call in case of 
emergency. 

3. To explain to older children, 
if any, and in her presence, how 
they shall behave in my absence. 

4. To return at the time agreed 
upon or to call and explain. 

5. To provide a place for the girl 
to rest when hours are late. 

6. To make a safe arrangement 
for returning the girl to her home 
and to provide cab fare if cab is 
used. 

7. To pay the girl after each call. 

8. To pay her not less than the 
minimum agreed upon by the Corps, 
which is 20 cents per hour. 

9. To expect no service unless I 
am registered. 

Corps members sign this state- 
ment: 

1. Do my best to give courteous 
and dependable service. 

2. Ask no more than 20 cents per 
hour for sitting with children except 
on Fridays, when I ask 25 cents. 

3. Consult my district adviser 
when difficulties arise. 

4. Notify her if I have more calls 
than I can answer or if I have no 
calls for a prolonged period. 

5. Keep a record of the number 


of calls I answer so the Corps can 
estimate its service to the com- 
munity. 

With domestic service diminishing 
in our society, home economics 
teachers are thus finding ways to 
help the young mothers closely tied 
to their homes. In doing this they 
discover new channels of home eco- 
nomics instruction both to girls and 
parents. 





Area Schools 
(Concluded from page 23) 


cates that the number is very small, 
often less than five per year. The 
program of the local high school 
should not, therefore, center its at- 
tention on the needs of such a small 
per cent. The area school could do 
a much more efficient job and. at 
the same time relieve the local high 
school so it could do more for a 
larger group of pupils. 


High School’s Selective Function 


This conclusion is an innovation 
in our thinking and needs clarifica- 
tion. The high school always has 
had and properly will have a selec- 
tive function, singling out the more 
capable youths and directing them 
toward positions requiring skill 
and responsibility. Historically, this 
process worked in a negative fash- 
ion; the high school served those 
capable of doing academic, college 
preparatory work and rejected all 
others. Introduction of vocational 
and pre-occupational training 
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changed the process only in an in- 
cidental way. The major interest of 
the school was still in the college 
preparatory group. Youth of other 
kinds of ability or differing interest 
were passed out and downward 
into the vocational courses. Those 
of still less ability were entirely re- 
jected as before. What we suggest 
is a reversal of this procedure. The 
major interest of the local high 
school will be in all pupils rather 
than in a selected group. Selection 
will take place, not by rejection, but 
by the process of singling out the 
more capable youths and directing 
them toward specialized training in 
the area school. This should do 
much to remove the odious dicho- 
tomy which has existed between 
academic and vocational education. 

9. Although the area high school 
finds its principal justification in 
the need for specialized courses 
which cannot be provided in the lo- 
cal high school, there are other 
needs which it should provide for: 
(1) advanced training for promo- 
tion; (2) retraining in a new oc- 
cupation; (3) short courses of a 
week or a month for prospective op- 
eratives and other’ semi-skilled 
workers. 

10. The area high school should 
be staffed to give to the local high 
school in the area guidance and 
other services which can be more 
efficiently and economically pro- 
vided by a central agency. 

Let us work out an educational 
program which will meet the needs 
of an entire age group, keeping in 
mind the opportunities society will 
be able to offer and also the abilities 
and interests of the individual pupil. 
Let us frankly recognize that most 
youths will not need etxensive spe- 
cialized training, but rather general 
training which will help them to 
raise the standard of living of 
themselves and of their communi- 
ties. Let us select carefully the 
youths who are to be given spe- 
cialized training and offer them a 
high standard of instruction. The 
first group can be cared for most 
satisfactorily in the local high 
school; the second group will need 
the resources of an area high school. 

Illinois: Complying with ODT’s re- 
quest, the Illinois Vocational Associa- 
tion has voted not to hold its annual 
convention this spring. Elections will 
be held by mail. The Association will 
instead publish a Year Book. 
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FEDERAL POSTWAR PLANS 


foreshadowed 


ANY facts and policies of great 
significance to vocational edu- 
cation will be found in War Produc- 
tion and V-E Day, second and final 
report to the President and Con- 
gress by James F. Byrnes, director 
of War Mobilization and Reconver- 
sion. This document skims the best 
postwar thinking and estimates of 
all Government agencies, and gives 
a cue to administration policies. 

Following are some points of in- 
terest to vocational education. 

War agencies which have been 
dealing independently with educa- 
tion would be absorbed into estab- 
lished departments. “The business 
of government,” says Mr. Byrnes, 
“should be concentrated in regularly 
established permanent departments 
under supervision of cabinet mem- 
bers.” 


Agriculture: “As a result of the 
tremendous response of farmers to 
wartime demands for foodstuffs, the 
nation’s agricultural plant is geared 
to produce at least 25 per cent more 
than at the beginning of the war. 
Thus the basic postwar goal for 
farmers is to use that expanded ca- 
pacity. This basic goal is definitely 
achievable, since at a high level of 
employment we could use the out- 
put of our farms.” 


The report also says: “All-out 
production during the war has re- 
sulted in a heavy drain on the na- 
tion’s soil fertility. As soon as possi- 
ble, the fertility of our war-worn 
lands should be restored. This is es- 
pecially true in areas where war 
crops have been greatly expanded.” 

School Lunches: “For the past 
several years the Federal Govern- 
ment has aided state and local 
school authorities in providing 
noonday lunches for school children. 
During the war, assistance of this 
kind has also been given to non- 
profit child-care centers as well as 
to schools. Last year Congress ap- 
propriated $50,000,000 for this pur- 
pose. Our past experience in encour- 
aging better lunches for school chil- 
dren has demonstrated that Federal 
assistance of this nature should be 
expanded. 

_ “An expansion of the present lim- 
ited school-lunch program will be 
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of real help in our whole reconver- 


FIBER TO FABRIC 


The title Fiber to Fabric is truly de- 


| scriptive of this new 1945 book on 


| textiles. 


| 

| The early chapters discuss the basic quali- 

| ties of all the major fibers from which tex- 
tiles are made. Succeeding chapters describe 
the fundamental manufacturing processes 

| of all fibers—spinning, weaving, finishing, 

| dyeing, and decoration—in terms that the 
layman can understand. 


sion effort. A nationwide school- | 


lunch program will improve the nu- 
trition, and hence the health, of 
school children. It will provide out- 
lets for farm products over and 
above the ordinary market demands. 
Moreover, it will afford an excellent 
educational vehicle for establishing 
habits for nutritious diets. 


“I recommend that the Congress 


enact legislation which will bring 
about an orderly expansion of the 
present school-lunch program, to 
the end that all grade and high 
school children (at least 20,000,000) 


can participate within the next two | 


to three years. 


“Adequate assistance will require 


Federal aid to states or local agen- 
cies. Federal allotment should be 


graduated to the ability of state or | 


local funds, dollar for dollar. To 


carry out this program, some schools | 


may require Federal assistance for 
proper equipment and facilities, 
some of which may be available in 
the form of wartime surpluses.” 

Industry and Trade: “Production 
for war has stimulated new devel- 
opments in industry and trade: 
plastics, light metals, and special al- 
loys have been developed. Wartime 
techniques in production will cut 
down costs, or improve the quality 
of postwar products. New businesses 
will develop to produce, market, ad- 
vertise, and retail not only those 
goods which the people have done 
without during the war, but also 
new products which will make for 
better living.” 


Guidance: “The outlook in gen- 
eral indicates that the demand for | 
labor will exceed supply. Manpower | 
may well be a reconversion bottle- | 


neck in many localities.” 


Many graphs illustrate the report. | 
For copies apply to the Office of War 


Information, Washington, D. C. 





Five members in 1936. That is | 


what the Peninsula Industrial Edu- 
cation Club of Virginia began with. 
Now it is a large and growing or- 
ganization. According to its recently 
issued chronology the club has held 
48 meetings in 8 years, many of 
them addressed by prominent lead- 
ers in vocational education. 


| An entire chapter is then devoted to each 

of the five major textiles—cotton, linen, 
| wool, silk, and rayon. Each of these chap- 
| ters contains an authoritative glossary. 


The newer man-made fibers that are des- 
tined to become important in our postwar 
world are discussed. Then follow chapters 
‘on knitting, on hosiery and, especially prac- 
tical, on the care of fabrics. 


The book is profusely illustrated by remark- 
ably clear pictures with informative leg- 
ends, thus contributing eye-appeal as well 
as technical information. 


Order this new 1945 book now for your 
school, your business, or your own use. 


List price $2.00 
Usual discount to schools 
Order from our nearest office 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago 
Dallas 





San Francisco Boston 


Toronto London 





Don’t do the job half way. 
Can everything this year 
—vegetables, fruits, fish, 
fowl, meat — when foods 
are fresh, plentiful, cheap. 


cis (5 


Whether youcan in glass or 
in tin, you’ll want a Pressure Canner. Burpee 
is the best, the only Canner with the pat- 
ented Safety Seal and no “canner smell”. 
STREAMLINE YOUR CANNING—Learn the sci- 
ence of modern canning from this free booklet 
and every one of your cans will be a prize 
winner. 16 instructive pages, interestingly 
illustrated. 
BURPEE CAN SEALER CO. 

115 W. Liberty St. 





Barrington, lil. 





WE SPECIALIZE IN REBUILT MACHINE 
TOOLS FOR VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


1000 Machines in Stock — Nation-Wide oy 
Winner of Army-Navy ‘‘E’’ with Three Stars for 
Excellence 


Send us your inquiries 


BOTWINIK BROTHERS, INC. 
33 Welton Street New Haven, 9, Connecticut? 











Paper must be used to keep naval 
| shells unmarred for accuracy in 
| firing at our enemies. .. . And waste 
| paper reserves are the lowest of any 

vital war material! 


SAVE WASTE PAPER 











from the desk of 
the EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


Qu property situation. The surplus property 
situation on the Federal level is still somewhat 
confused. Statements are being prepared which, when 
issued, will be of help to school officials and teachers. 
It is hoped that definite announcements will be avail- 
able before long. 

Some surplus equipment is available through pro- 
curement offices of the U. S. Treasury Department. 
The Army Air Forces have arranged for traveling 
truck units to display surplus Army Air Corps ma- 
terial. These trucks will have an itinerary in each 
state permitting certain scheduled stops. Consult 
your state director of vocational education as to where 
these trucks and the surplus material to be displayed 
will be available in your state. The aviation material 
which will be on display will all be carefully labeled 
and cataloged and full instructions for ordering 


equipment will be given to persons visiting exhibits. 
Complete equipment is available for several types of 


mockups suitable for aviation instruction. 

Committee on Vocational Education in the years 
ahead. Under the leadership of Assistant Commissioner 
for Vocational Education, J. C. Wright, Commissioner 
Studebaker last year appointed a committee to make 
a study on the needs and opportunities of vocational 
education in the years ahead. This committee was 
under the leadership of M. Reed Bass of St. Louis. 
The committee has been at work for many months 
and has a report ready for review. A consulting com- 
mittee of forty-seven persons representing Business, 
Industrial Management, Labor, Vocational Education, 
and School Administrators has been appointed to re- 
view this report. The meeting of this consulting com- 
mittee will be held on May 31 and June 1. This report 
should help to pave the way for some important de- 
velopments in vocational education. 

Citizens Federal Committee on Education. Commis- 
sioner Studebaker in his 1944 Annual Report has 
suggested the appointment of a Citizens’ Advisory 
Committee of twenty-one lay members, three each, 
representing the following fields: Agriculture, Busi- 
ness, Homemaking, Labor, Manufacturing, Professions, 
Veterans and Service Clubs. 

Some Congressional bills dealing with education. 

H.Res.45 Authorizes Committee on Labor to in- 
vestigate extent and character of aid to the physically 
handicapped. 

H.R.1415——Education of physically handicapped 
children. 

H.R.1504 Provides for the transfer of title of 


4a. 


Federal equipment or supplies used in defense train- 
ing. 

H.R.1690 Provides for the further development 
of cooperative agricultural extension work. 

H.R.1872 Amends veterans’ regulations so as to 
increase basic monthly allowances to handicapped 
veterans while receiving vocational training. 

H.R.2214 Increases monetary benefits payable 
to those receiving vocational rehabilitation and train- 
ing under veterans’ regulations. — 

H.R.2493 Permits direct sales of surplus property 
consisting of vehicles and small machinery to farmers. 

H.R.2608 Establishes a model aircraft division in 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration to encourage 
American youth in the science of aeronautics. 

S.826 and H.R.2610 Authorizes correspondence 
schools to participate in the program for the education 
of veterans. 

H.R.2673 Provides for Federal assistance in the 
maintenance and operation of lunch programs in 
schools and child care centers. 

S.503 Provides Federal assistance in the estab- 
lishment, maintenance, operation and expansion of 
school lunch programs. 

S.585 Provides for the establishment of a pool 
of farm machinery for release to returning veterans 
who desire to engage in farming operations. 

S.619 Vocational Education Bill. 

S.717———Authorizes the appropriation of funds to 
assist the states in more adequately financing educa- 
tion and in removing sub-standard conditions in edu- 
cation. 

S.836 Authorizes appropriation for promoting 
and financing vocational and other training in public 
schools including junior colleges. 


Respectfully submitted, 


txt be 


Executive Secretary 
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This is the World today... 


Stirring . . . dramatic . . . changing . . . contradictory. A world of brutal 
conflict and shining hopes for peace; of arrogant selfishness and humble 
sacrifice; of greed and generosity, cynicism and deep faith. 


This is a world where geographic boundaries, social customs and ideals, 
human lives and economics have been uprooted by the lightning-quick 
strokes of modern war. 


It is not a happy world. But it nourishes the greatest drama yet expe- 
rienced by man, a drama replete in hope and promise and challenge 
to men eager for peace, ready to die now to spare our youth—our 
world—the disillusionment and waste of future wars! 


..e.his is the World tomorrow 


The world we think about . . . dream of . . . hope for. A world of peace 
and understanding; of good living and good will. 





This is a world where children laugh; and old men, smiling, pause in 
their memories to listen. Where there is constructive work to be done, 
and freedom for those who cherish it. 


It is not our world. Not yet. Men still have much to learn before this 
oldest dream of all becomes reality. But teachers everywhere help to 
create it in each classroom where truth and broader knowledge are 
now sought! 


This is World Week... 


The news-background magazine edited exclu- 
sively for high school students. WORLD WEEK, 
the teaching tool that brings into focus the con- 
fusing events in global affairs. World history, 
geography and economics are presented in terms 
readily grasped by the young, developing mind. 
WORLD WEEK, by its dramatic use of illustration 
and its simple—but not patronizing—style of 
writing, encourages teen-agers in their quest for 
an understanding of domestic and international 
problems. 


DON’T FENCE THEM IN. Let your students roam 
the world horizon. Provide them with the mate- 
rial for intelligent discussion of the great ques- 
tions of the day, seen in the light of historical 
development, with all sides of issues fairly 
presented. 


WORLD WEEK 220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Please enter my Please send me free sample 
TENTATIVE ORDER copies for ___ pupils, in- 
for ________ copies cluding one copy of Teach- 
of WORLD WEEK. ers Edition. No obligation. 





School 





SUBSCRIPTION: 40 cents per student per 
ter (16 i ) 





Street Address 





Make your tentative reservation for next term 
now. You may revise this order after receiving 
the September issues, and you will be billed 
only for the amount of your final order. Use 
coupon at right, which may be sent affixed to a 
penny postcard. 


See Oe ae P. O. Zone No. 
State 





Teachers Edition Desk Copy supplied with each classroom order 
of 10 or more—extra copies with each additional set of 30. 


TOUTE TIO CCE 








The Brake Dokter for 
centralizing brake 
shoes, circle grind- 
ing to full contact 
and adjusting to 
proper clearance. 


The Brake Drum Lathe, 
universal for all types 
of passenger car, bus, 
truck and aircraft drums. 


The Brake Reliner and 
Grinder, ample power 
and leverage for the 
heaviest jobs. 


Safety brake service is a vital part of 

training in any automotive mechanics course. With 

the same Barrett Brake Service Equip- 

ment as used in modern progressive shops everywhere, 
brake maintenance instruction provides students with 
practical, how-to-do-it knowledge that cannot be 


obtained except under actual working conditions. 


Barrett makes the only complete line of Precision Brake 
Service Equipment available from one source. Used 
and recommended by vocational schools, car factories, 
dealers and leading service organizations; in service 
with the Armed Forces the world over, Barrett Brake 
Service Equipment is indispensable for adequate 


training in precision automotive service. 


Catalog and complete procurement procedure is avail- 
able to all instructors and interested school 


executives. Write today without obligation! 


BARRETT EQUIPMENT CO. 


The Worlds. Finest Brake Service Equipment 


CASS AVENUE AT TWENTY-FIRST ST. « ST. LOUIS 6, MO. 





